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CUMULATIVE 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


Cumulative Investment Trust adds to the usual benefits of a Unit Trust the safety secured 
by reserve fund accumulation. It pays five-sixths of the income every half year to the unit 
holders and reinvests one-sixth for their benefit. By this method it gives unit holders advan- 
tages of compound interest, as the growing reserve fund increases the capital value and 
revenue of the Trust. 


£100 invested in 1912 in the thirty-seven largest dividend-paying companies in the different 
fields of British industry, and managed on the lines of this Trust, would at the end of 1937 
have been worth upwards of £258. Without reserve fund accumulation it would have been 
worth £176. 


The Fund is invested in the ordinary shares of the best British industrial companies. 


On the basis of current prices and distributions the anticipated yield exceeds 
£5 13 8 per cent. This would mean an initial distribution to unit holders at the 
rate of £4 14 9 per cent. gross per annum and the allocation of the equivalent of 
18/11 per cent. to reserve. 


List of Initially Authorised Companies :— 


Barclays Bank (D. C. & O.) Ford Motor Spillers 

John Barker & Co. General Electric Stewarts & Lloyds 
Bolsover Colliery Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds Tate & Lyle 

British Aluminium Co. Imperial Chemical Thomas Tilling 

British American Tobacco International Nickel Tootal Broadhurst Lee 
British Tin Investment Lever Bros. & Unilever Tube Investments 
Burmah Oil London Asiatic Rubber Tunnel Portland Cement 
Callender’s Cable London Brick Turner & Newall 

Clyde Valley Electrical J. Lyons & Co, Union Corporation 

J. & P. Coats Marks & Spencer United Dairies 

W. Cory & Son Patons & Baldwins United Steel Companies 
Courtaulds Prudential Assurance Upsons 

Crompton Parkinson Rhokana Corporation Watney, Combe, Reid 
Daily Mirror Newspapers Rolls-Royce Whitehead Iron & Steel 
Distillers Royal Bank of Scotland Wiggins, Teape 
Dunlop Rubber “Shell” Transport F. W. Woolworth 
Edmundsons’ Electricity Shipley Collieries 


Trustees :— 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


Units may be bought and sold through any Stockbroker or Bank. Current price (Jan. 17) 17s. 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank, The Trustees, or from 
the Managers : 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 
Chairman: Hartley Withers, 


165 MOORGATE, LONDON E.C.2. (NATional 4931) 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Republican forces in Catalonia have survived a dis- 
astrous week, in which the Government has suffered 
great losses. Tarragona has fallen; the insurgents have ad- 
vanced to within 33 miles of Barcelona; the food shortage in 
the city is acute; and the insurgent offensive continues with 
a superiority of three to two in numbers and an overwhelm- 
ing superiority in material. Some observers have indeed 
concluded that the result of the war is no longer in doubt. 
Such a conclusion is, however, premature. General Franco’s 
offensives have hitherto shown a tendency to stop short at 
the crucial moment, either through exhaustion of men and 
material or because of diversions on other fronts. Both 
these factors may affect the present offensive, despite the 
successes already won. Though the Republican attacks on 
other fronts appear to have come to a standstill, probably 
because of the defenders’ superiority in material, yet the 
latest messages from Spain report that the situation of the 
Republicans has improved and that the offensive has slowed 
down; in the Cervera section the Republicans have been 
able to counter-attack. The situation of the Government is, 
however, desperate; and at the crisis of the war its resist- 
ance, despite the high morale of the troops and the popula- 
tion, is still crippled by the acute shortage both of food and 
of arms. 
* * * * 
France and the Spanish Question 


The debate in the French Chamber on the Spanish ques- 
tion on Tuesday showed that France is profoundly alarmed 
at the prospect of a victory for General Franco; but alarm 
struggles with a deep-seated inclination to non-resistance 
which finds its most effective spokesman in M. Flandin. 
“Non-intervention ” is admitted to mean simply that Signor 
Mussolini must be allowed to assist General Franco to defeat 
the Spanish Government; but M. Flandin insists that this 
is the correct policy for France. M. Blum interrupted M. 
Flandin’s speech to say that the policy of non-intervention 


could only be justified, by morality or expediency, if 
strictly observed by supporters of both sides in Spain; his 
speech was applauded by the Socialists, Communists and 
many Radicals, and it is possible that his demand for aid 
for the Spanish Government may even re-establish unity on 
the Left. Faced by these two points of view M. Daladier is 
said to be, as usual, very worried; but it is clear that he 
will give no assistance at present to the Government. The 
real crisis in regard to Spain will again be postponed, and 
will depend on whether Signor Mussolini will, as he 
promises, help General Franco to win the war without seek- 
ing to make profit for himself from the victory. 
* * * * 


Poland’s Hard Choice 


The visit of the German Foreign Minister, Herr von 
Ribbentrop, to Warsaw on Wednesday may ‘have a profound 
effect on the future of Europe. It follows on the recent 
visit of the Polish Foreign Minister, Col. Beck, to Herr 
Hitler, which in its turn followed on a visit by Col. Beck to 
France, which rather conspicuously failed to provide oppor- 
tunity for contact with any member of the French Cabinet. 
What passed between Col. Beck and Herr Hitler is unknown, 
and speculations on the subject may be disregarded. But 
there is little reason to doubt that Herr Hitler is still un- 
decided whether to strike his next blow (if he strikes any 
blow) in the East or the West. His talk with Col. Beck, 
followed by the impending talk between Col. Beck and Herr 
von Ribbentrop, may go far to determine that. Poland has 
long remained poised non-committally (and _intelligibly 
enough) between Germany and Russia, with some inclination 
to the latter since Munich. Herr Hitler, however, is in a 
position to employ both threats and inducements, though the 
ultimate fact is that Poland has no reason to fear aggression 
of any kind from Russia, while her inevitable fate, if she 
decides to enter the German orbit—and consequently to 
break with Russia—must be the same as Hungary’s. 
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Great Britain’s Note to Japan 

Great Britain’s Note to Japan, published this week, is 
couched in distinctly firmer language than the British 
Government has been accustomed to use lately. It wholly 
rejects Japan’s claim, as outlined by Prince Konoye, to 
establish a “New Order in China” based on a Japanese 
trade monopoly, and the repudiation of the Nine Power 
Treaty and the principle of “the Open Door.” It is not 
o>vious what practical results the Note will have; its greatest 
significance is perhaps as an affirmation of the identity of 
policy which unites Great Britain and the United States. 
Somewhat clumsily the Japanese have tried to contrast 
American policy with the “ more realistic ” attitude of Great 
Britain; the British Note repeats in an even stronger form 
the content of the American Notes of December 6th and 
December 21st. The development of this common policy 
will depend largely on the success of President Roosevelt’s 
attempts to secure amendments of the Neutrality Act that 
will give him greater freedom of action. But common action 
has already been taken in the granting of credits to China; 
it would be interesting to know whether the new firmness 
Great Britain has shown is connected with the new route 
for British trade with China which is provided via Rangoon 
by the new China-Burma road. 

* * * * 

Trouble in Jamaica 

Recent reports from Jamaica indicate that labour unrest 
is so intense that a repetition of the troubles of last year is 
seriously feared. The heavy unemployment in Kingston is 
being swelled by immigrants from the plantations; and un- 
fortunately no immediate improvement of the labour situa- 
tion seems likely. The Royal Commission, whose sessions 
provided an opportunity for expressing grievances, has now 
left the island; and it is obvious that, whatever the nature of 
its Report, no immediate results can be expected. The relief 
schemes approved last year are being held up for lack of 
funds; and there is no prospect of an increase in Jamaica’s 
export quota for sugar. Lastly, the absence of well-estab- 
lished trade union organisations, for which the Colonial 
Office and the Jamaica Government must be held responsible, 
means that it is difficult to find acceptable methods of 
mediation. Such a combination of circumstances has 
created a highly inflammable situation. After the warning 
of last year there could be no excuse if another outbreak 
occurred. Since immediate assistance is what is wanted, it 
is essential that the proposed relief schemes should be 
carried out with the greatest possible sneed. 


* * * * 


Eastern Europe and the Axis 

The visit to Berlin this week of Count Czaky, the Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister, signalises yet another success for 
German policy in Eastern Europe. Last week Hungary 
announced her decision to join the anti-Comintern Pact, and 
thus indicated that, temporarily at least, she had surrendered 
her ambition for a common frontier with Poland and 
accepted the lead of Germany. At the same time the Prime 
Minister, Dr. Imrédy, has launched a new national move- 
ment on Nazi lines and is considering the formation of a 
new totalitarian party. From the Rome end of the axis, 
approaches are being made to Jugoslavia, intended to bring 
her also into the anti-Comintern pact. These successes for 
German policy do not, however, carry the assent of the 
populations involved in Jugoslavia, and in Poland there is 
resistance to the policy of abandoning the democratic 
Powers; while in Hungary a bitter struggle against Dr. 
Imrédy’s “reforms ” is being carried on by the Opposition 
under Count Bethlen and Dr. Eckhardt. It is, indeed, the 
existence of opposition which makes it a natural corollary of 
co-operation with Germany in foreign policy that totalitarian 
“reforms” should be introduced at home. Hungary will 
not be the last example of that. 


The Palestine Conference 

Some idea of the Government’s hopes regarding ; 
impending conference on Palestine is conveyed by 
R.. A. Butler’s speech to the League of Nations Coygg 
on Tuesday. Recalling what the existing position is, sng 
the Peel Commission’s recommendation of partition } 
been superseded by the Woodhead - Committee’s rey 
mendation against partition, Mr. Butler mentioned y 
coming conference and the Government’s declared intentiq 
of formulating a scheme of its own if the conference fyi 
and asked that if necessary a special meeting of J 
Permanent Mandates Commission might be held in time 
consider the new plan and report on it to the Leap 
Council in May. That suggests that after interminable dg 
the Government intends now to move with expedition 
though there is nothing to indicate that it has its own pg 
ready for production if needed. The likelihood is tha; 
will be needed, for the Palestinian Arab delegates appoint 
in consultation with the exiled Mufti of Jerusalem app 
to be coming to London in a completely uncompromisiy 
mood and determined among other things to insist on ty 
final cessation of Jewish immigration. But they will m 
of course, be the only Arabs at the conference, and they 
is still room for the hope that men of proved capacity aj 
balanced judgement like General Nuri Es Said, the Prin 
Minister of Iraq, may yet imbue the Palestinians with wig 
counsels. The Government is perfectly right to set i 
face against interminable discussions. 


x * * * 


The Importance of Guam 


The urgent demand of the United States Navy Board { 
the fortification of the Pacific island of Guam recalls one¢ 
the keenest controversies aroused during the Washingty 
Naval Conference in 1921-2. Guam, which the Uniti 
States acquired in 1898, after the Spanish War, lies som 
1,400 miles east of the Philippines, and near enough 
Japan to enable an American battle-fleet based on it to attat 
the Japanese in their own waters. Conscious of that, ail 
realising that she was safe so long as the nearest America 
base was Hawaii, more than 3,000 miles away, Japa 
accepted the treaty on naval ltmitation only on conditiw 
that an article was included prohibiting any signatory fro 
fortifying new bases in the Pacific. That made Gua 
strategically useless to the United States, but since Japan\ 
denunciation of the treaty (in order to allow her to buil 
larger battleships) America is released from its provision 
and Guam can be fortified. The reasons for taking sud 
a step are obvious. Without it the Philippine Islands coull 
not be protected, and though the Philippines were held w 
be in no danger in 1922 no one would take that view d 
them today. The United States, moreover, has no intentia 
of disinteresting herself in China, and if she is to have am 
influence in the Far East she must be in a position to mat 
her power felt there. Without a base at Guam she c@ 
cause Japan little anxiety; with it she can create just th 
situation the Japanese feared in 1922. 


* * * * 


The Bomb Outrages 

The attacks on electricity services which occurred 
several areas early this week have been both officially asl 
popularly attributed to members of the I.R.A. Their © 
sponsibility has still to be positively proved, but the simu 
taneous issue of I.R.A. “ proclamations,” the homesput 
nature of the explosives, and the recent presence in Englas! 
of known members of this discredited force, are certaifll 
sufficient to justify these suspicions. The I.R.A. represet! 
a small and politically impotent section of opinion it 
Ireland; and though many of their compatriots share the! 
dislike of the partition of their country, they will find no ot 
outside their own ranks to condone their methods 
tupidity, as much as infamy, is the hallmark of these out 
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rages, if they are the work of the LR.A. If they produce 
any result beyond disgust and a momentary dismay, it will 
be that of providing the Government of Northern Ireland, 
in the eyes both of Great Britain and of Ireland, with a 
justification of the powers they have taken to deal with their 


nents. 
oppo x * * x 


sir Auckland Geddes on Preparedness 


In a speech at Beckenham this week, Sir Auckland Geddes, 
after advising housewives to build up gradually a store of 
preserved foods and bottled water, made the sensible state- 
ment that there was too much secrecy about A.R.P. arrange- 
ments, and the more that was known about them the better. 
The Government has yet to learn this lesson fully; but there 
js evidence that progress is being made, though there have 
been rumours that Sir John Anderson has found himself 
hampered by official obstruction. Arrangements for evacu- 
ation are being brought to completion, and contracts have 
been placed for the delivery of the first instalment of steel 
lates for the construction of garden shelters against blast 
and splinters. It is not surprising that the demand for deep 
bomb-proof shelters grows, and the Government would be 
wise to issue a statement of policy on this question. Sir 
John Anderson’s plans are justified on the reasonable 
assumption that the risk of war in the early months of this 
year is what has to be considered first; the risk undeniably 
exists, and a long-term plan for constructing underground 
shelters—which would take a year to complete—is obviously 
no answer to it. The hope that Mr. Chamberlain’s appease- 
ment policy may succeed provides no justification for any 
slackness in preparing for the situation that will arise if it 

fails. 

* * * * 


Sir Stafford Cripps’ Memorandum 


Sir Stafford Cripps has once again thrown the Labour 
Party into confusion. Last week the Labour Executive 
rejected his proposals that the Labour Party should take the 
lead in forming a Popular Front uniting all the progressive 
elements in the country against the Government. Sir 
Stafford answered with a memorandum recommending his 
proposals to all the trade unions and Labour parties in the 
country; and the Executive followed with a condemnation 
of Sir Stafford’s action and accused him of creating strife 
and disunion in the party. It is too early to say what the 
result will be of Sir Stafford’s latest revolt; all his previous 
revolts have affected nothing. But the conflict throws a 
curious light on the mentality of the Labour Executive. Sir 
Stafford Cripps asserts that since Munich there has been a 
large increase in the opposition to the Government; that the 
Labour Party has failed to enroll these added opponents of 
the Government in its ranks; that without the assistance and 
co-operation of other groups the Labour Party cannot win 
a Parliamentary majority; and that, therefore, the Labour 
Party cannot and will not be able to form an alternative 
Government in the near future. It is doubtful if anyone in 
the country outside the Labour Executive would seriously 
deny these propositions. 

* * = * 


The Prime Minister and the Farmers 


Mr. J. F. Wright, the “ farmers’ candidate ” in East Nor- 
folk, may have been prevailed on to withdraw at the eleventh 
hour, but he has the satisfaction of having elicited from 
the Prime Minister the strongest declaration he has made 
yet regarding the Government’s plans for agriculture. “It 
is the intention of the Government to do everything possible 
to restore prosperity to the industry ”; the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the Farmers’ Union are working out a plan; and 
“whatever legislation is found necessary will be proceeded 
with as quickly as possible.” The Farmers’ Union, meeting 
on the day of Mr. Wright’s withdrawal, and before there 
had been time to consider the Prime Minister’s letter, 





adopted a chilly demeanour towards the Government, but 
they should on the whole be satisfied with the Prime Minis- 
ter’s assurances. But it is to be hoped that the N.F.U. and 
Mr. Morrison (who after his experience with his Milk Bill 
must almost necessarily stand or fall by the new legislation) 
will not be the sole architects of the new measure. Unless 
men with long views like, for example, Lord Astor, Sir 
Daniel Hall and Professor Stapledon, are brought into the 
consultations there is serious danger that short views, and 


perhaps narrow views, may prevail. 
* * * * 


Death on the Roads 

As a result of road accidents in Great Britain last year, 
6,595 people were killed (5 more than in 1937), and 226,854 
were injured (nearly 500 more than during the previous 
year). The main reason for the increase in casualties was the 
treacherous December weather; otherwise for the third suc- 
cessive year the figures would have shown a decrease, despite 
the fact that there are now more vehicles on the roads in this 
country than ever before. Some improvement there has 
been, but the figures still record a terrible and profligate 
waste of human lives. Traffic deaths, like war, must be 
considered as arising from purely human sources. It is no 
uncontrollable natural disaster which descends on us and 
bears off each year thousands of people. The remedy must 
lie in our own hands, and it is encouraging to note the com- 
plete success of the experiment whereby the “ courtesy ” 
police have been instrumental in reducing accidents in 
Lancashire, Essex and London. When a line of attack on a 
problem as urgent as this has proved its value it should be 


followed up all over the country. 
* * x * 


Milk and Nutrition 

The League of Nations has done admirable work in 
awakening public opinion on problems of nutrition. The 
study of national nutrition policies began only three years 
ago, and during that period the number of national nutrition 
committees has increased from three to forty-seven—divided 
amongst twenty-one independent States and the British 
colonial Empire. A survey which has just been issued at 
Geneva confirms the disturbing conviction that the greater 
part of even the civilised populations of the world is under- 
nourished. In Great Britain, which stands high in com- 
parison with other countries, the present consumption of 
milk per head is stated to be less than half what is required 
for national fitness, and among poorer families there is a 
deficiency of fruit and vegetables. On the other hand, it is 
encouraging to note that the consumption of milk in the 
United Kingdom has nearly doubled in the past twelve 
months, as a result of the “ milk-in-industry” scheme, 
whereby industrial workers are able to have milk at work. 
Presumably the widespread growth of milk-bars also adds 
considerably to the consumption of milk, as well as publicis- 
ing its beneficial effects. The most satisfactory feature of the 
nutrition problem is the active concern which so many 


nations are now showing. 
* * * * 


The Generation of Good Will 

Lord Baldwin mentioned one of the major achievements 
of Student Movement House in Russell Square in his broad- 
cast appeal for funds on Sunday evening when, referring to 
the students of 60 nations associated with the club, he 
pointed out that whatever differences have divided the 
nations all over the world, during the last few years Arab 
and Jew have met at the club and been friends, as have also 
Japanese and Chinese, German and French, Hindu and 
Mohammedan, white and coloured. Lord Nuffield has 
promised £25,000 if a similar sum can be raised independ- 
ently, and £7,000 was still needed to secure his conditional 
gift. Lord Baldwin’s appeal has so far brought in some- 
thing over £800, which is much less than Student Movement 
House needs and very much less than it deserves. 
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THE FRUITS OF ROME 


é pe questions must be asked regarding Mr. Cham- 

berlain’s visit to Rome—was he wise to go, and what 
has his visit achieved? The answer to the first does not 
depend on the answer to the second. The attempt to 
achieve something might be, and in this case was, amply 
justified even if its outcome was failure. The outcome 
at Rome was not failure. The results of the con- 
versations, it is true, were in the main negative, but 
that was because they had no set or specific purpose, 
beyond the relaxation of tension and the dissipation of 
misunderstandings between the two countries ; in that 
direction some progress would seem to have been made. 
A talk which was described as “ ranging the horizon ” 
necessarily covered some questions on which the views of 
the British and Italian Governments coincide and some 
on which they patently do not. Among the former is 
the general desirability of the maintenance of peace, 
which Signor Mussolini declared his country to need 
for both internal and external reasons. Her need of 
peace is manifest, but it is not so imperious as to 
exclude the possibility of the pursuit of policies incom- 
patible with peace; it is significant that two of the 
questions which found no major place, if any place at 
all, in the Rome discussions were the situation in Spain 
and the Italian demands on France. 


Those two hard facts form an uncongenial back- 
ground to the Prime Minister’s declaration of belief in 
Italian good faith and goodwill. Italy signed the non- 
intervention agreement and is still intervening in Spain 
on a scale sufficient to decide the issue between victory 
and defeat for General Franco ; and while it is incredible 
that Mr. Chamberlain did not appeal for at least the 
abandonment of blatant demonstrations of ill-will to 
France, those demonstrations broke out with renewed 
force the moment the Prime Minister had left Rome. 
A natural and right desire to manifest cordiality in 
a statement to the Italian Press explains much, but it is 
no service to peace and understanding to let the writers 
and readers of the Italian papers imagine that British 
Ministers are either blind or indifferent to Italy’s 
violation of good faith in regard to Spain and of good- 
will in regard to France. It is against, and in spite of, 
that background that the balance-sheet of the Rome 
talks has to be struck. On the right side must be 
entered the fact that personal relations between the two 
statesmen were genuinely cordial; that Signor 
Mussolini appears to have declared that he had no 
intention of pressing Italian claims against France to 
the point of war; and that he reiterated the pledge 
in the Anglo-Italian agreement regarding the mainten- 
ance of the status quo in the Mediterranean, affirming 
specifically that at the end of the Spanish war he would 
withdraw his forces completely both from Spain and the 
Balearic Islands. More gratifying, more noteworthy 
and perhaps of greater ultimate political importance was 
the quite abnormal warmth and spontaneity of the 
greeting given by the Italian crowds to the British 
visitors. 

The undertakings regarding withdrawal from Spain 
and Majorca are welcome, but they inspire hope rather 
than confident faith in the light of Italy’s recent record 
in the matter of pledges and the recognised doctrine of 
dictators that the fulfilment of promises is subject always 


to considerations of national interest. Signor Musso} 
is bent on seeing a Nationalist victory achieved in $y; 
at the earliest moment possible, and the fact 4 
General Franco was engaged in what was to beak 
victorious drive naturally indisposed him to discuss at iJ 
moment either mediation or any early withdrawal of 4 
forces on whom the successful advance into Catalog; 
depended. Lord Halifax many weeks ago told the How 
of Lords candidly that all Signor Mussolini’s conver 
tions with Great Britain were based on the tacit assum 
tion that General Franco’s victory was a sine qua m 
For the Duce it is still a ste qua non, and he has goy 
some way towards destroying any satisfaction his tah 
with Mr. Chamberlain may have given in this coun 
by issuing, on the morrow of the Prime Ministe 
departure, a document warning all other governmen 
of the consequences of lending support to the Spani 
Government. Coming at a moment when Italy herd 
has been intervening actively in the Spanish Civil W 
for two years minatory language of this kind, endorg 
as it is by a semi-official statement from Berlin, j 
cynically indecent. 


Till Signor Mussolini has actually made go 
his word regarding withdrawal from Spain y 
better comment can be made on the Rome am 
versations than a question-mark. There is ever 
disposition in this country to hope for the by 
and give the Italian Prime Minister full credit for goo 
intentions. But it would be folly to be deliberate 
blind to other possibilities. Whatever the reason f 
Italy’s original intervention in Spain, she certainly is 
ignoring the advantages her position in the county 
gives her. She has presented certain far-reachiyj 
claims on France—not officially, but through the om 
venient agency of a subservient Press—and_ thou 
Mr. Chamberlain has been assured that they will not 
pressed to the point of war that may well be because th 
now approved technique of the totalitarian States ist 
avoid war by obtaining all desired results merely through 
threat of war. If once the Government forces in Spat 
are defeated and General Franco becomes master of th 
country, France will be faced with a hostile force, 1 
which Italy contributes a substantial element, on he 
southern frontier, while Germany, who has declard 
repeatedly that the Italian claims have her full suppo 
masses troops on the Siegfried line. Condition 
eminently favourable for the discussion of sud 
questions as Tunis and Djibuti would be created thu 


That is a contingency which it is essential to visualis 
It is only a contingency. _Italy’s purpose in Spain ma 
be simply to defeat a Government which she regards % 
Bolshevist, and having assisted in the establishment 
an authoritarian regime she may genuinely be contett 
plating the withdrawal of her troops, the more so sin 
their continued presence in Spain, when once they hat 
served their purpose, would be highly unwelcome ® 
General Franco. If that happens, the prospect ft 
peace in Europe, and particularly in the Mediterranea 
region, will have sensibly improved. But it cannot 
pretended that the attitude of either Herr Hitler 0 
Signor Mussolini is conspicuously pacific. They are work 
ing in the closest concert—there is no sign of any break 
down of the axis—and neither of them will hesitate 
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hack any of his demands with at any rate the threat of 
orce. In those circumstances Mr. Chamberlain’s visit 
rill have done good if he has made it clear at Rome 
hat no wedge can be driven between Britain and 
rance, and still more good if he has left with Signor 
ussolini an impression rather of British firmness than 
f British pliancy. The only person who can supply 
vidence on that point is the Duce himself, and it is 
not so far forthcoming. The fact that no concession 


was made to the Italian view on such questions as 
belligerent rights for General Franco is a hopeful sign. 
Another is the obvious preference of the Italian crowds 
for an umbrella over a dagger as a popular symbol. But 
the Rome conversations, like so many other elements in 
theconfused international situation of today, imposeinexor- 
ably on the Government of this country two inseparable 
policies—appeasement and A.R.P. Preparedness may avert 
not merely the worst consequences of war but war itself. 


THE PARTY MACHINE 


R. WRIGHT, the Independent Conservative 
candidate in the East Norfolk election, has with- 
drawn from the field, and the Government can rest 
assured there will be no split in the ranks of its some- 
what restive supporters. It is doubtful whether the 
electors of East Norfolk will regard Mr. Wright’s retire- 
ment with equal satisfaction. There will be no repre- 
sentative for those who, like Docking the butler, think 
t “reasonable that an agricultural constituency should 
eturn an agriculturist.” On another page of the 
pectator Major Athill expresses some of the feelings of 
the local electors at the thought that it is not they who 
should choose their candidate for Parliament; many 
others have expressed their resentment at having a 
omplete stranger thrust on the constituency and even 
more at misrepresentations of the situation which have 
appeared in London papers pledged to support of the 
official National Liberal candidate, Mr. Medlicott, a 
ondon lawyer, who, with a past record as seasoned 
ee-trader and anti-coalition Liberal, presents him- 
elf as an appropriate representative for the farmers of 
‘East Norfolk. 


It may be said that all this is a fuss about nothing, 
The National Government is a coalition and it is 
necessary to maintain the delicate balance of its 
constituent groups. The task of the Government’s 
supporters is to see that this balance is maintained, not 
to worry about agricultural policy; and the political 
experts in London are better fitted than mere voters to 
ichoose a representative for East Norfolk. And, after all, 
Mr. Wright was perfectly free to stand if he chose; 
he had only to resist the pressure brought upon him at 
mysterious interviews in London, realise that though a 
Conservative he could hope for nothing but opposition 
from the official Conservative organisation, and run the 
tisk of splitting the party in East Norfolk and detaching 
enough votes for the Labour candidate to get in. 


One may think as one pleases of such arguments ; 
but they seem to show a certain contempt for the repre- 
sentative theory of democracy. If pushed to their 
conclusion, they mean that a Member of Parliament is 
hot meant to represent his constituents ; he is merely a 
willing ox chosen by the party machine. And whom 
does the party machine represent? It represents, pre- 
sumably, those who support the party funds. They pay 
their money and they take the machine’s choice. Both 
the Conservative and the Labour party organisations 
Operate on this principle. The Labour party candidates 
are decided, as is well known, very largely by the Trade 
Unions, who contribute the bulk of the party’s funds, 
and this “dictatorship ” of the trade unions has aroused 
Protest from within and without the party. Yet this 
Method of dictation has at least this much justification : 


that by the nature of their organisation the trade unions 
would find it difficult to impose on constituencies candi- 
dates with no knowledge of local interests and that their 
decisions are not actuated by other motives than the 
political qualifications of the candidate. 


This has been pointed out lately by a young Con- 
servative candidate, Mr. Ian Harvey, and he also 
declared that it was not the case with the Conservative 
machine. Seats, he said, are divided into three grades ; 
safe, promising or possible, and hopeless. The last are 
reserved for young men with political ambition and 
talent but no money; the first two are distributed 
according to the ability of candidates to contribute to 
party funds and bear the heavy expenses of an 
election. Mr. Harvey’s criticisms are serious; but no 
one has troubled to deny them. The Prime Minister, it 
is reported, is gravely concerned; and indeed when he 
surveys the packed and dependable ranks of the 
Government majority in the House of Commons he 
must sometimes wonder where the recruits for future 
Cabinets are to come from and whether the present 
method of selecting candidates is the best method of 
ensuring that either the King’s Government or the 
Conservative party is carried on. 


It is important, however, that these criticisms should 
not be exaggerated. Party, government could not exist 
without efficient and powerful party machines. It is 
even necessary that they should have a decisive influence 
on local associations if there is to be unity and cohesion 
of party policy, and a restriction on the growth of splinter 
parties which represent no one because they create a 
situation in which, as in Weimar-Germany, party 
government can no longer operate efficiently. But the 
power of the party machine is, as it should be, limited by 
reponsibility not merely to supporters but to the demo- 
cratic system itself. 


If one of the two political machines in this country 
chooses candidates mainly for their wealth, and the other 
for their trade union loyalty, there is a danger that 
great masses of the people may find themselves virtually 
disfranchised ; indeed, there are signs, in the dissatisfac- 
tion of large numbers of electors with both parties 
capable of forming a government, that this has already 
occurred. There is a further danger that politics may 
become a mere matter of manipulation, that politicians, 
satisfied to depend on the power of the machine, lose 
contact with their constituents and cease to voice their 
demands and beliefs. A ghostly political world is 
created, detached from what Mr. Maurras has called 
* the real country.” 

In a recently published book by Mass Observation, * 


* Britain. Penguin Special. 6d. 
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it is asserted that a profound gulf exists between the 
House of Commons and the country it is meant to 
represent. A cursory reading of the pages of Hansard 
shows how much truth there is in this charge; how 
rarely the unspoken wishes of millions find their 
authentic voice in Parliament. The duty of party 
organisations is to see that this gulf is narrowed, that 
the party is sensitive and responsive to every movement 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE rumours about a possible visit of Field-Marshal 
Goering to this country seem to have no very solid 
basis, but in a letter which Lord Londonderry published in 
his book Ourselves and Germany the Field-Marshal made it 
clear that a visit, if it seemed likely to pass off without any 
contretemps, would be agreeable to him. The situation is 
rather delicate. Field-Marshal Goering is reputed to be more 
moderate in his views than Herr Hitler, and there raight be 
definite advantages in conversations with him in the com- 
parative tranquility of London. There would be no diffi- 
culty about extending to him all the formal courtesy requisite. 
But the unspeakable treatment of the German Govern- 
ment towards its racial and political victims has made it 
impossible for any German Minister to receive any semblance 
of popular welcome in this country. That would not matter 
if the absence of actual hostile demonstration could be 
guaranteed. But could it? Any kind of “ incident ” would 
make the visit disastrous. But it is fair to say that Field- 
Marshal Goering is reputed to be the least anti-semitic of 
the chiefs of the Nazi hierarchy. 


* * * * 


Every paper has a right to its own opinions, but I am 
bound to say I read with surprise, as well as regret, the 
Daily Telegraph’s leading article on the League of Nations 
on Tuesday, constituting as it did an elaborate disparage- 
ment of the League such as almost to arouse fears that the 
tail-end of the Daily Telegraph and Morning Post may start 
wagging the dog. The article was wrong (in my view) in 
both proportion and fact. It is wholly inaccurate, for 
example, to say that “the United States had stood severely 
aloof from the first.” As The Times pointed out with justice 
in a leader of its own the next day, though the United States 
has never actually joined the League, “ American delegates 
are prominent members of the International Labour Office 
and of all those non-political bodies whose sole concern is 
the betterment of the social and material conditions of the 
human race.” A comparison between the two articles 
reveals the close relation of the second to the first. The 
Times leader-writer has evidently studied the work of his 
Telegraph colleague with some diligence, and follows him 
point by point with a different—and in my view much juster 
—interpretation of the same events. 

* x * * 


From information which reached me from a particularly 
good source this week I think the general impression pre- 
vailing in this country about the state of Czecho-Slovakia 
needs revision. It has, of course, what may be considered 
up to a point as a pro-Nazi Government. That, in the 
present situation, is inevitable. An administration hostile 
to Germany would expose the country to disaster. But the 
country itself is in no sense pro-Nazi; it has abandoned few 
or any of its democratic convictions; and there is a demo- 
cratic party in existence which might easily win an election 
—if an election were held—though its success at this juncture 
would be a provocation so potent that it is hardly to be 
desired. The truncated State has not yet settled down to 
its new lot, but the emotions of October—in which anger, 
dejection and bewilderment were intelligibly mingled—have 
been very largely replaced by the old sturdy resolve. 
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of opinion in the innumerable local groups to which ty 
party in Parliament is responsible. If this duty jg pp 
performed, the party machine must degenerate intp, 
mere autocracy, with the function of suppressing, ny 
expressing, opinion, and Parliament into a body whig 
has lost the virtues of representative democracy, thou, 
all its failings remain. We have seen enough of why 
happens when Parliaments are discredited. 
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It follows almost as a matter of course that even frm 
and uncontrolled British journalists at Rome should ma 
the most of the enthusiasm of the Italian crowds. By 
from what I hear from quite different sources they did ng 
make a scrap too much. There was none of the impos 
applause arranged on so impressive a scale for Herr Hitl, 
Everything was unaffectedly spontaneous. The best prog 
of that was that on occasions when the British party wey 
sight-seeing, following a route not only not announced, by 
not even decided on in advance, the approach of the mote 
despatch-riders who preceded their cars brought peop 
rushing out of shops and houses to clap and cheer Hom 
burg hats and umbrellas as they never did brown unifom 


and swastikas—a contrast not completely negligible. 
* * * * 
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One other picture of the visit to Rome raises a questim 
worth considering. After twenty years might not the co 
ventional wreath-laying by Ministers of any country visi- 
ing any other be quietly dropped now ? It has nothing i 
common with a national service at the national wa 
memorial, like our own at the Cenotaph, for it has becom 


by this time as much a matter of formal routine as the lea — 
: : ooke 
ing of cards. And when the virtue has gone out of a cert ost 0 
mony it becomes almost a vice. sly 
a Ps 2 “ into it 
Someone seems to think that a few lines which I wrot — 
last week on the tactics employed by a relatively small bod oem 
called the National Unemployed Workers’ Movemeng |, r 
implied a lack of sympathy with the unemployed generally nt 
Nothing could be further from the truth. There are uw thing 
happily over 1,800,000 unemployed in this country and thy 4. 
bear their hard lot with astonishing and admirable fort-H j.¢ ¢, 
tude. Not one per cent. of them, or anything like it, at sleepi 
engaging in such diversions as chaining themselves to rahi sort 
ings or lying down on tramlines. Even if it were clear whit jj 04, 
such tactics are designed to achieve, which it is not, it i 
obvious that by leading to constant clashes with the police Mc 
demonstrations might soon cease to be the harmless affairs - hi 
they are today. It is surely permissible to point that out re 4] 
without inviting a charge of callousness. vt 
* * * x J 
The unification of a dual personality, of which I wa - 
guilty a week or two ago in the case of Ian Hay—Major- presi 
General John Beith, may in certain circumstances cause Uf iin 
intended inferences to be drawn. It arose, it may bk aoe 
remembered, out of a little matter of Havana cigars, recom whe 
mended by Ian Hay, the novelist and playwright. When capit 
the recommendation was originally solicited Major Beith Pei 
(lan Hay) had not become Major-General John Beith, ad 
Public Relations Officer of the War Office. I am glad 0M. 
make it clear that there was no question of Major-Generl of th 
John Beith using the office which he now holds to advertis 
these or any other cigars. W 
* * * x teach 
Writing last week without a Marlborough Colleg wher 
Register at my elbow, I said “I thought” Mr. Georg — 
Turner was the first lay headmaster of Marlborough. He i sige 
not, nor even the second. Mr. (now Sir) Frank Fletchet ee 
and Dr. (now Sir) Cyril Norwood preceded him. “1 
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NDER the general description “ Crown Colonies” is 
U included a group of dependencies differing far too 
widely ip magnitude, importance, geographical situation 
and political development to lend themselves to any general 
characterisation. That scattered diversity of lands and 
peoples and conditions of life must be pictured on more 
than one screen—and there can be no hope of deaiing with it 
adequately within the limits of an article such as this. 
But there are two postulates which may be accepted as of 
general application. First, that we must devote every effort 
to promote the material and moral progress and social 
advancement of the people entrusted to our charge; 
secondly, that modern British colonial policy broadly has 
for its object the development of free institutions in the 
dependent countries and ultimate autonomy. I express the 
first in the words of the Mandate for Tanganyika; those 
responsible for their use chose them well; social advance- 
ment and moral progress can follow only, they cannot 
precede, progress in material things. This is, I believe, a 
practical conclusion that cannot be assailed, at least in our 
dependencies in the tropical belt of Africa. 

It is true that there was an age in which it was argued 
that the people of Nigeria could be completely self- 
contained, pursuing their owr life in their own natural 
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my surroundings, growing subsistence-crops and utilising forest 
bedi produce for sale where it might be available. This is what 
the fal I have called the Garden of Eden conception. But it over- . 
‘oa looked one compelling and malignant factor; the Garden is 
not as God first made it; sickness and death had entered 
into it. If the great masses of Nigeria—there are millions 
I wal of them—produce little more than subsistence-crops the 
all bot central Government could not acquire the revenue to 
oval achieve anything of value to protect the people from disease 
nerd and provide the other social and transport services that are 
‘BR essential if their condition is not to remain stagnant. These 
be ths things cannot be achieved by permanent subsidies from 
> fa the mother country. Imagine the condition of a people 
se left to pursue their own rude life in a locality riddled by 
‘ a sleeping-sickness: why, in spite of our strenuous and costly 
be: a Fefforts in that field wide tracts of country in Nigeria have 
x. a already been left desolate to the tsetse fly. 
. poli Moral progress depends on social advancement, the latter 
; affain gg 0 Progress in material things—a governing consideration 
hat out 2 the case of subject people in territories such as Nigeria, 
and I should not at this stage attempt to hazard a guess at 
the political future of that country. It is idle to do so 
le until a great deal more has been accomplished in promoting 
Major the material progress of the people. That is the ever- 
ase unig Present and over-riding problem of the country, and so far 
nay te scarcely its. fringes have been touched. With exceptions 
recom “20st negligible, the people have no capital; practically the 
Wher whole of the money invested in the country represents foreign 
- Beith capital which has to be remunerated abroad. In addition, 
Beith there are other large invisible imports, and a comparison 
vlad » of the value of Nigeria’s exports and imports taken baldly 
en from the Customs returns discloses an entirely false picture 
verti of the balance of trade. 
We have endeavoured to improve these conditions by 
teaching animal husbandry to the people in the north, 
College whereby a man and his family may cultivate eight to ten 
George fm “Tes instead of scraping at one, but if he increases his cash- 
He is come eightfold in this way it would even then be not 
letcher@ Much more than five pounds a year. In the south we are 





having some success in inducing the people to cultivate 
the oil-palm and to use presses for the extraction of the 
il instead of their own crude processes. They find in this 
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HE FUTURE OF THE EMPIRE: UI. THE CROWN COLONIES 


By SIR DONALD CAMERON 


[This is the third of a series of six articles on Imperial problems. Next week General Sir fohn Burnett-Stuart 
writes on Imperial Defence] 


a remunerative undertaking, but progress is necessarily 
slow and the scheme received no real impetus until a new 
head of the Executive made it his own special business some 
seven years ago. 

The system of “indirect” administration through the 
people’s own institutions is, I believe, now progressing well. 
A new and more liberal conception has been established 
in regard to the system generally in the Northern Provinces 
—its old home, and in the Southern Provinces the retiring 
Chief Commissioner recently stated in legislative council 
that in all his experience of 27 years he had never known 
the people better contented; they heartily approve of the 
new system of native administration and native courts set 
up in recent years. The Legislative Council is, in my judge- 
ment, doing useful work, and the nominated African section 
is being gradually extended so as to embrace the interests of 
new tribes. It is incorrect to say that the African members 
represent no one but themselves—four of them, indeed, 
are elected by direct suffrage—and if there were no such 
council the Governor would have to rule as an autocrat, 
a réle that no wise man would wish to assume. 

The Gambias, Nyasaland, and Northern Rhodesia (where 
unfortunately the mineral royalties are paid to the Chartered 
Company), are all probably too small economically to 
support the heavy charges for a hierarchy of their own. In 
Sierra Leone some attention is now being devoted to a Pro- 
tectorate greatly neglected until recent years; it is probably 
more backward than the general picture I have drawn of 
the Nigerian Protectorate. The Colony, with its distinct, 
and in a measure alien, population, some deriving from the 
tribes in Nigeria, is apparently very political minded. The 
Gold Coast is probably the most difficult problem of the 
West African dependencies, owing to the complete lack, 
over so many years, of any definite policy in native affairs 
in the Colony proper. Unlike Nigeria, the system of chiefs 
appears to be retarding, rather than assisting, the general 
progress of the people; the tendency is in fact still reaction- 
ary. Some advance in utilising the chief-system in the 
administration of native affairs generally is, however, being 
made in Ashanti and the Northern Territories. 

Kenya bristles with questions of difficulty; perhaps the 
most important is whether a European community can 
found itself permanently on the highlands of the equator, 
economically and climatically—a problem not yet solved. 
The place which that community is to occupy in the political 
constitution has also to. be determined. Obviously the 
Africans must eventually be admitted to an adequate share 
in the political system of their own country, a place com- 
pletely denied to them at present by settler feeling openly 
declared. 

Taking the rest of the Colonial domain, the sugar colonies, 
mainly in the West Indies, seem to present the least difficult 
problem, inasmuch as their main export is the only one of 
British colonial major production that ean be absorbed 
entirely by the mother country, which, for that reason, is 
in a position to secure an adequate price for colonial sugar 
in its own markets without hardship to its consumers. It is 
argued that the existing imperial preference costs the British 
taxpayer not less than four millions sterling a year. If that 
means that the Exchequer loses that sum annually because 
British colonial sugar is admitted at a lower rate of duty, 
the answer is that if it were on the higher tariff the cost 
would obviously be passed on to the consumer-taxpayer. 
If the argument is that without the preference all sugar 
would be admitted at the lower rate and that the price te 
the home consumer could consequently be reduced, the 
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answer is that he is already getting his sugar at a price some- 
what below the proper market-rate if the colonial producers 
are generally to pay fair wages to their employees and 
adequate prices for the canes grown for the factories by the 
peasant farmers. 

The old argument that the cost of producing British 
colonial sugar is excessive cannot be sustained. Although 
the wages compare favourably with those paid elsewhere, 
the cost of producing British colonial sugar has now been 
reduced to a figure that permits it to compete with the great 
bulk of the world’s cane sugar. Some largely conceived 
re-settlement scheme in the West Indies will also be 
necessary, but nothing can supply the same opportunities 
for labour as the production of sugar. In their present 
form of separate entities those colonies are too small and 
economically weak to cast their gaze on political autonomy. 
After all—though I have no wish to be too heterodox in 
the views I express—a community that cannot make any 
material contribution to its own defence has logically no 
strong claim to an independence that would be entirely 
nominal. 






From the economic point of view, at least, Malaya js, 
in the same circumstances. The States are wealthy, y 
now that the system whereby certain States were adminigt. 
directly and in detail by a British Secretariat has disappegy 
the way seems to have been set for an eventual federatigg j 
autonomous States whenever that course appears to 
wise and in accord with the wishes of all the people 
cerned. Whether the Crown Colony of the Straits Soy 
ments would join such a federation is a matter for my 
conjecture at present; many years must pass before suJ 
question is presented. In a recent autobiographical she 
Sir Laurence Guillemard writes that although the system q 
government in the colony is admittedly old-fashioned, a 
is from time to time the subject of criticism on that accouy 
he believes that it is regarded by the majority of well-inforng 
citizens as better adapted to the peculiar conditions thy, 
constitution on more modern lines. 

The lesson I learn from this review of present-day oy, 
ditions is that we must hasten very slowly. The greaty 
mistake would be to tinker with the various systems, such, 
they are, merely for the sake of doing something. 













WHAT NATIONAL SERVICE INVOLVES 


By GEOFFREY VICKERS* 


HE salutary shock of last September brought home to 
many people for the first time that the crisis in which 
we had lived so long might be partly at least domestic. It 
had been easy to think of it wholly in terms of international 
relations; as the clash of “haves” and “have-nots”; as 
the struggle of Good and Evil; as an example of mass neu- 
rosis in defeated peoples; as the price of ignoring the 
principles of Adam Smith. Munich sent cracks running 
all over the surface of our smugness. More and more 
people asked themselves, “ What is wrong with us ? ” 

Briefly, the answer appeared to be—impotence in certain 
well-defined fields. There had been impotence in defence; 
necessary work had not been done. There was a sense 
of moral impotence, a lack of coherent and satisfying prin- 
ciple. In the fields of material and moral rearmament alike 
there was a distressing gulf between effort and achievement. 
There resulted a wave of indignation. Some called for 
more guns, others for more faith. With surprising swift- 
ness there was generated a great volume of moral energy, 
seeking an outlet. The most pressing question of the day 
is whether this energy is to be used, misused or merely 
wasted. 

Hitherto its results have been meagre. The sense of 
impotence has not been swept away; it has grown stronger. 
The reason is surely that our present way of life does not 
permit this force to be used for the ends which are desired. 
Defence involves military engineering schemes, not in Aden 
or Singapore, but in Westminster and Hackney Wick. It 
involves plans for the diversion of shipping and transport, 
for the organisation and redirection of industrial effort, 
and consequent interference with business and private life 
on a scale and of a kind which in “ peace time ” is altogether 
new. Our community has no administrative machinery and 
no financial poliey for such a task. Its economic life is 
organised on the basis that the pursuit of private gain is 
the best way to ensure the production and distribution of 
what is wanted. The State intervenes increasingly to deter- 
mine the conditions of the economic struggie, but does not 
itself take part. The idea that anything should be pro- 
duced and distributed simply because it is wanted has no 
place in our economy. 

Whether this is a defect in our system or not is for 
present purposes irrelevant. The fact determines the point 





* Mr. Vickers is a member of a leading firm of solicitors in the 
City, and one of the initiators of a movement advocating ‘‘ National 
He won the V.C. in the War. 


Service for National Reconstruction.” 





at which our collective efforts become impotent. It 
plains, for instance, why we can maintain hospitals a 
battleships, but cannot set the unemployed to work. | 
is evidence that the challenge of defence, if it were faith 
presented to us, would require from all of us service—n 
service in such time as we can spare from earning a livin, 
but the service of our whole working day; service in tk 
sense of work co-ordinated to the end of usefulness to th 
community. We have no machinery for co-ordinatiy 
effort in this way. In war we should presumably create 
such machinery; and today, if we are not at war, we 
surely at least as far from anything which could be calli 
peace. Are we prepared to pay the price not merely i 
money but in adjustment—mental, social and economic? 

What is this price ? Clearly, it would mean in the fir 
place a change of outlook in the individual; a greater sens 
of responsibility, both towards the State and towards hi 
fellows; greater resolution, in face alike of war and of tk 
needs of peace; a clearer realisation that the field in whic 
his co-operation is needed is the whole field of his busines 
and private life. For it is in this field that the fundamentl 
condition for successful democracy is given—the condition 
that the ordinary citizen shall be continually ready to cot 
cur with others in getting things done. And eve 
in this field the opportunities for co-operation might 
be multiplied. A deep defect of modern adminis 
tration is the imaginative gulf which so often separate 
the administrator from his human material. In_ sever 
spheres—perhaps not least in A.R.P.—consultative com: 
mittees could be used to bridge the gap and at the sam 
time to extend to a wider class the educative responsibility 
of participation in government. 

Changes would be involved in industrial and commercid 
organisation. Today the great industries are organised it 
varying degrees for the protection of their interests or ¢ 
classes of their employees. Can these organisations so wide 
their scope and their vision as to undertake responsibilitis 
for rendering public service as well as for protecting privat 
rights? In so far as they cannot, the State will ultimatel 
be forced to intervene. In so far as they can, they will justi 
claim rights commensurate with their responsibilities. 

The limitation of private profit in public service 5 
admitted as a principle; but is far from a reality. Both! 
new outlook and a new technique are needed to make i 
real. It is in fact only one aspect of the cardinal problet 
—how to couple the resources of a private-capitalistic worl 
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to the service of the State’s purposes. If this problem is 
soluble at all, it has to be solved now. Yet today, although 
the Government’s preoccupations are largely economic, no 
organic connexion exists between it and industry. 

Industrial reorganisation even for defence affects labour, 
no less than the employer. Industry is a social as well as an 
industrial function. It conditions men’s lives as well as 
supplying their needs. Any attempt at national organisa- 
tion for defence leads straight to the heart of social 
problems—unemployment, the dilution, migration and 
transference of labour, wages and conditions of work, in- 
surance, industrial training, rural and urban planning. 
These questions lead far beyond the immediate crisis. 

The demand for effort and sacrifice leads to another 
fundamental question—what exactly is to be defended? 
The British Empire? The political status quo? The ex- 
isting economic and social system? The principles of 
democracy? The principles of Christianity? Service must 
have an object. An important section of the nation will 
require assurance that a community which learns to produce 
and distribute guns will not fail afterwards to produce and 
distribute butter. Many in all classes will require assur- 
ance that their effort and sacrifice will be used to support 


A SITUATION of some interest has just been liquedated 

in East Norfolk. In the throes of it a few days ago, 
I felt like a man who cannot see the soil for the crop, and a 
sadly mixed and tangled crop it was. But in the long run it 
is the soil which matters most. Let us look at it, this soil 
of our democracy. 

East Norfolk, the land of Broads and barley, is a peculiar 
pace and its people a peculiar peop.e, some of them speaking 
a tongue hardly to be understood by strangers; hospitable, 
but clannish, liking Norfolk men best. Its agriculture, its 
very staff of life, is peculiar too, with problems and interests 
shared in their entirety by few if any other districts. Hence 
they have been rightly called the problems and interests of 
a section. 

But during the present election, I have heard 
them wrongly so called, with an accent of condemna- 
tion or contempt, in circles both high and low. In this 
attitude towards sectionalism I see one symptom of demo- 
cratic heresy. Those who speak in this way seem to forget 
that a democratic Parliament is one in which no section gains 
undue prominence but in which equally all are represented. 
They suggest that the Norfolk man, or any other man, for 
that matter, is narrow or selfish if he tries to send to Parlia- 
ment the best possible exponent of loca! interests. Actually 
it is his obvious duty to democracy to do so. 

For the last forty years or more East Norfolk has been 
predominantly Liberal, and Liberal it was when, in 1938, 
its representation was crystalised by the gentleman’s agree- 
ment designed to stop throat-cutting and stabilise party 
balance among the supporters of the National Government. 
Thenceforward, as long as the National Government should 
stand, the party machines, if not the individual voters, 
were pledged to support none but a Liberal National candi- 
date in it. The agreement was honourable, well-intentioned 
and expedient. It was not, strictly speaking, democratic. 
For a while it worked. 

But, when the seat fell vacant some weeks back, it was 
evident that there was some grit in the workings, for the 
Liberals put forward a candidate who was quite unacceptable 
to many people for three reasons. He was not a Norfolk 
man. He knew nothing at first hand about any sort cf 
agriculture, least of all East Norfolk agriculture. And there 
was a local man on the carpet who seemed to many people 
to be much better qualified. 





EAST NORFOLK AND DEMOCRACY 


By LAWRENCE ATHILL 


a policy which offers at least a hope of creating a nobler 
and more significant world for the generations to come. 

It is useless to seek to postpone these questions in the 
name of national unity. On the contrary, national unity 
can only be achieved by some adequate approach to these 
questions. A change of outlook demands a change of 
organisation and both demand a change of policy before 
effort can find its expression in significant and effective 
action. Thus the problem of making an air-raid shelter, 
if adequately tackled, is found to be inextricably tangled 
with problems of social justice on the one hand and inter- 
national justice on the other. 

The price of national security is a high price. It is 
payable not only in money but in responsibility, in public 
spirit, in readiness to accept change—in the practice of 
democracy as it has never been practised here, or perhaps 
elsewhere. Yet because of its nature the paying of it may 
not leave us the poorer. If defence means no more than 
rearmament within the limits which our present way of 
life imposes, it will merely mean a debasement of our stand- 
ard of living. If it brings with it such a change of habit 
as to let the spirit of public service find greater expression, 
it may add more to our strength than to our burden. 









Before we go into the subsequent fortunes of these two 
men, let us see why the Liberals were so unlucky. There 
were plenty of suitable Liberals in Norfolk, but none who 
could afford to stand. The expense of a by-election, to be 
followed within a few months by a General Election, was 
too much for them. There at once you have a very foul 
patch in our democratic soil, not in the least peculiar to 
Norfolk, but from which many constituencies suffer, and 
especially country ones where even moderately wealthy men 
with roots in the soil grow daily scarcer. 


It is not necessary to dwell on this point because it has 
already been made obvious elsewhere. It is a terribly serious 
one. A means test is in effect applied to Conservative and 
Liberal candidates in many constituences, either by tradition 
or by the apathetic reluctance of Conservative and Liberal 
supporters to put their hands in their pockets. Not only 
is this utterly undemocratic in principle, but it robs both 
the country and the constituences of many men who would 
be far better servants of both than are some of those whom 
the possession of wealth has enabled to stand. It is one 
of the roots of the trouble in East Norfolk today. 


So the Liberals went further afield, and at last they did 
find an agriculturist. For reasons very creditable to himself 
he made his candidature conditional on the Norfolk Branch 
of the National Farmers’ Union accepting him. It did not 
accept him, chiefly because he came from a county which 
specialises in farming old pastures and has problems and 
interests sometimes diametrically opposite to those of East 
Norfolk. This, I have said, was the chief reason, and I have 
been assured on the best of authority that it was the only 
reason, which influenced many of those who refused him 
their support. But there crept into the resolution which 
embodied this refusal a clause which, even if accidental, 
at least seemed to point to a rift within the lute of inter- 
party agreement. For this clause expressed the resolve of 
the Branch not to transfer its support to any nominee of 
the National Liberals. 


However well or badly this clause expressed the opinion 
of the meeting which passed it, undoubtedly it reflected that 
of a good many parliamentary voters. There were a certain 
number of Conservatives in the constituency who were 
opposed to the Liberal National candidate, not only because 
he was in their view unsuitable, but because he was a Liberal 
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National. One may not, and I personally do not, agree with 
them, but one cannot condemn a free voter who kicks against 
the pricks of a convention, arrived at above his head, by 
which the scope of his franchise is directly or indirectly 
curtailed. 

If such voters exist in East Norfolk on the Conservative 
side they probably exist on the Liberal side in many con- 
stituencies and in greater numbers, for the agreement would 
seem to ride more heavily on Liberals than on Conservatives. 
It looks as though the time has come, from the democratic 
point of view if not from that of expediency, either for the 
agreement to be revised and made elastic, or for supporters 
of the National Government to invite election purely as such, 
with no party tags or hyphens. 

To return to this particular election, the Liberals, baulked 
of their agriculturist, eventually produced Mr. Medlicott, 
apparently an excellent man but disqualified in many agricul- 
tural electors’ eyes by his ignorance of their craft and a 
reminiscent flavour of free trade. Into the ring against him 
the farmers popped their champion, Mr. Wright, a man of 
proved ability, a supporter of Mr. Chamberlain and an 
agricultural expert. The fight was on. 

Now the party machine came into action operating on the 


—_ 





rigid lines of the gentleman’s agreement. As was 
natural, the officials of the Conservative Association who had 
co-operated with their Liberal colleagues in proposing 
Medlicott for adoption stuck unofficially to their guns, ay 
turned them on Mr. Wright. There was also thunder jy 
high quarters from the Left. And quite logically, but to t 
simple voter’s great confusion, from the very summit ¢ 
Olympus Mr. Chamberlain dropped a thunderbolt in th 
shape of a letter of support to Mr. Medlicott. So the pow 
simple voters, striving to send to the support of an admiry 
leader the man who, in their views, could represent then 
best, found their own leader in the field against them. \y 
wonder that perplexity prevailed. 

Now the air is cleared. The leader has issued his ukay 
before which his supporters needs must bow. It is a prety 
pickle, out of which the democratic principle has come by 
ill. Everyone, or almost everyone, has acted honestly. Th 
leaders’ pledge is honoured. The simple voter has fought: 
democratic fight, but he has failed. 

Yet I am glad I am a simple voter, for the democrat 
leader whose pledges may one day conflict with principls 
runs the risk that, on that day, it may be justly said of hin 
that “ faith unfaithful keeps him falsely true.” 


REFUGEES AND EMPLOYMENT 


By A ‘*SPECTATOR ”? SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Government 
of the Home 
regulations, on all 


is keeping a tight hand, by means 
Office and Ministry of Labour 
refugees who wish to take up 
residence and work in this country: for the Govern- 
ment has to face the criticism, which is being in- 
creasingly heard at present, that our own unemployed must 
be the first claimants for our assistance. Refugees, it is con- 
tended with much reason, must not be given jobs at the 
expense of our own people. But there is quite another side 
to the picture. In last week’s Spectator Dr. G. F. McCleary 
showed that the testimony of leading economists is over- 
whelmingly in favour of increased immigration as a policy for 
this country. In certain circumstances refugee immigrants 
can and do actually increase employment; they are increasing 
it in Great Britain today. There is already concrete achieve- 
ment to point to, and the work is only just becinning. 
Complete figures are not available. As yet it has been 
nobody’s business to compile them. But all over the country 
industries and businesses large and small are springing up 
which are employing British workpeople who were previously 
unemployed. 


There have been some events of major importance. In 
some cases whole industries, or sections of industries, have 
been transferred completely to this country. The whole of 
the valuable fur trade of Leipzig, for instance, has been 
transferred to this country. The greater part of the present 
leather bag industry now established in England has since 
1931 been built up by German Jews, the majority of whom 
of course took up residence here and increased their 
businesses after 1933. In Lancashire there is one leather- 
bag business which employs over 750 British subjects. The 
factory of another one, established on the St. Helen’s Estate 
at Bishop Auckland, which was burned down some time 
ago, was employing at the time 250 British subjects and the 
programme which is to be carried out this year will employ 
up to 600 people. In all these cases work is being done 
here by British workmen that was formerly done in Germany 
by Germans. 


The North-eastern Special Area has benefited especially 
from the refugees’ enterprises. A German Jewish refugee 


and his family, for instance, are establishing a fine furnishing- 
materials factory employing 40 British subjects, an Italian 





Jew, along with the same Germans, is starting a mas- 
production furnishing-fabrics factory which, beginning with 
175 British employees is expected ultimately to emplo 
about 2,000. Other firms are manufacturing soups, delice. 
tessen, furnishings, lamp shades, electrical equipment, work 
boxes and furniture, and a cement hardening process is being 
started. Already a number of men have booked factories 
and propose coming to the Team Valley estate as soon a 
they are able to get out of Germany. 

Similarly in the South Wales Special Area, refugees are 
bringing work to districts where the need for work is greater 
than anywhere else. Here are some instances. A silk print 
ing factory now employs 40 and will soon employ 70 British 
workpeople; a leather glove factory employs 50; a new 
factory for the manufacture of patent fasteners wil 
employ 50; confectionery and cakes will employ 20; wrist- 
watch straps already employ 22; chrome leather 84; sik 
printing 44; bottle caps and gelatine products 26; surgical 
adhesives 40; leather belting 8; plain kid and fancy leather 
gloves II. 

One effect of the transfer of industries has been that 
firms in this country who previously bought goods abroad 
find that they can still purchase from the same firm, but that 
it has now been established in this country. This has been 
the case with one of the largest London departmental stores, 
which previously bought women’s dresses and costumes in 
Germany. The manufacturing firm now make the same 
dresses in this country. It is estimated that the ladies 
clothing trade alone is responsible for the employment of 
about 1,000 additional British subjects. Two allied busi 
nesses introduce another important aspect of the whole 
subject of refugee industries. A successful wholesale 
millinery business which was established only nine months 
ago is already employing 40 girls. The interesting feature 
of the work in this case is that it is actually exported from 
England to continental countries. Exports have also beet 
expanded by the introduction of an entirely new business 
to this country—the manufacture of novelty woollen 
through the instrumentality of a group of refugees who do 
not themselves actually manufacture but are dealers and 
prepare designs for novelty woollens for export abroad. 
The designs are manufactured for them by British firms, 
and the distributing side of this business alone employs §0 
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British subjects. The indirect employment must obviously 
be very considerable. 

A London firm brought into personal contact in the course 
of its business with some 3,000 refugees is able to calculate 
that at a low estimate each of these entrants has given 
employment to an average of not less than three British 
subjects. In addition to the direct and tangible results 
indicated here it is clear that the secondary effects, whilst 
they are not directly measurable, are equally important and 
even more widespread. The refugees, and the people they 
employ, have to be housed. Their demand for housing 
accommodation is a stimulus to investment. They have 


to be fed, clothed, amused and transported from place to 
place. In addition it must be remembered that the transfer 
of many of these businesses involves other imponderables. 
The refugee manufacturers bring with them the goodwill 
they built up on the Continent. That is why they so readily 
find, as many of them are now finding in Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Denmark and other countries, markets for the goods 
they manufacture in this country. 

On humanitarian and other grounds there is a strong 
case to be made out for a generous policy of refugee immi- 
gration. When this case is further strengthened by the 
appeal to our own interests it would be folly to resist it. 


THE CANE AND THE “CAT” 


By D. B. KITTERMASTER 


[Mr. Kittermaster was for fifteen 


NE of the most time-honoured traditional beliefs of the 

Public School world used to be that in corporal punish- 
ment was found the cure and prevention of every kind of 
offence against discipline or morality or good behaviour. 
Was a boy lazy or immoral or disobedient or lawless, let 
him be beaten by his masters. Was a fag inefficient in his 
duties, or a small boy a nuisance in his house, let him be 
caned by his lords and masters, the little toy gods of the 
monitorial clique. Why not? The masters had received the 
same treatment when they were boys at school, and “ What 
was good for me, my boy, is certainly good for you.” 

In what way it was good for them not one of them would 
have been able to explain. The monitorial deities had like- 
wise received the same treatment from their fellows when 
they were fags and small boys, and they were certainly not 
going to lose the chance of meting out the same measure 
wherewith they had been measured, when it came their way. 
This traditional belief, it must be thankfully acknowledged, 
is dying fast today; and flogging and caning, in the Public 
Schools, whether inflicted by masters or boys, though it is 
still common enough, is no longer regarded as a panacea. 

But the effect of the traditional belief still lives, as can be 
evidenced by the fury of indignation aroused in the minds 
of many magistrates, judges, and public men who have lately 
been fulminating in the Press against the clause in the 
Criminal Justice Bill which proposes the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment in prisons. Some observation: then on 
the effect of corporal punishment on its victims by one who 
has spent the whole of a long life, since the age of 23, in a 
Reformatory, a Public School, and a Borstal Institution may 
be of interest here. 

Of the effect of the “ cat ” on adult persons I am not quali- 
fied to write, though it is hard to believe that there is any 
justification for the continuation of this savage barbaric 
method of torture deliberately inflicted by rational human 
beings on sentient fellow human beings. The only people 
qualified to express an opinion on this question are prison 
officials, not judges or magistrates or Members of Parliament. 
I suppose it is true to say that any psychologist engaged in 
prison work would condemn the use of the “ cat.” Violence 
has a dangerous tendency to breed violence, a consideration 
which completely outweighs any possible value it may have 
as a deterrent. It is certain that all humane and reasoning 
prison officials regard the thing as a disgusting and degrad- 
ing performance. 

But of the effect of corporal punishment on adolescents I 
am qualified to speak. This inflicting of bodily pain is a 
short cut in an attempt to end troublesome behaviour: it is 
a form of quick revenge for outraged authority: it provides 
an outlet for what one fondly believes to be “ righteous 
indignation”: it panders to one’s sense of power, so strong 
an ingredient in human nature: and it satisfies a certain 
latent sadistic streak hidden in the composition of so many of 
us. These things I know, for in my unregenerate days I have 
used the cane. Moreover, I have seen a man, fresh from 





years a housemaster at Harrow] 


flogging a boy, with a sensual light in his eye almost licking 
his lips after the experience. Is it necessary to add that the 
man was deeply religious and that the offender was being 
punished for a sex offence ? 


In Preparatory Schools caning is an unmitigated evil, and 
the harm which it does to the immature mind groping its 
darkly devious way to maturity is often incalculable. That 
it remains a common practice can only be explained by the 
fact that so many masters in Preparatory Schools are ill- 
qualified for the profession they have chosen, and, in their 
ignorance, they adopt a course which provides an outlet for 
their impatience and saves them trouble. Of the ultimate 
effects of the methods they employ they must, I suppose, be 
completely unaware. It is true that the effect of a caning on 
a small boy is often innocuous and transitory enough. But 
the damage done by repeated canings is often far-reaching in 
its scope. Many a boy has had it permanently beaten into 
him that authority is an enemy to be dodged, that the old 
have unquestioned rights over the lives of the young, that 
secrecy is a desirable thing, that punishment is “ good for 
us,” that revenge is natural and right. Many a boy has had 
beaten out of him for ever the ability to think independently, 
fearlessly, and on his own. Many a boy has had his sex 
instincts prematurely and twistedly aroused by being caned. 
I have known many boys whose first introduction to mastur- 
bation, at far too early an age, was effected by the excitatory 
result of a stick applied to his naked body. One of the most 
difficult boys that I ever had through my hands was a 
boy who had undergone a long course of corporal punish- 
ment before he arrived at his Public School. ‘“ Beat me,” 
he used to say to me, “and I will behave myself. Nobody 
beats you here, so why should I do any work or do what you 
ask me to do?” 


The general effect of the cane in Public Schools is to dry 
up the springs of rational thinking. But sometimes it is even 
more serious than that (if anything can be more serious). I 
knew a boy who was removed from school for stealing. Yet 
the man who was responsible for his stealing was his house- 
master. The boy was troublesome and very difficult all 
round. He was caned frequently, and once savagely, by 
his housemaster for idleness and unruliness. Always, after 
each one of these canings, in a completely unconscious 
attempt to “get his own back” from society, he had gone 
thieving. The whole story is too long to set down here. 
Of the syste@ now prevailing in Public Schools, whereby 
senior boys are allowed to cane junior boys, much might be 
written. It is enough to say that it is wholly bad, and does 
nothing but gratify an unhealthy sense of power, and in- 
dulges a certain morbid sex-sensation, in the executioners, 
and makes the executed eager for the day when they will be 
able to do to others as they have been done by. 


Probably the greatest misuse of the cane at present pre- 
valent in this country is in certain Approved Schools. The 


old bad days of thirty years ago, when I used to see boys’ 
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flogged almost to pieces in a Reformatory, are mostly gone. 
But the abuse of the cane still remains. There are lads in 
Borstal Institutions (where flogging is unknown) who have 
been made so case-hardened and anti-social by the repeated 
doses of corporal punishment they have received in 
Approved Schools that it is almost too late to hope for any 
success in reshaping their hardened outlook on life; especially 
as they are from the start the most obstinate offenders against 
discipline, and are of necessity dealt with in Borstal by the 
somewhat primitive punitive measures which are said to suit 
the herd, and which do, it is true, keep them quiet for a 
time, but which fail entirely to disentangle their sadly 
messed up minds. 





——_ 


For very young children, who are like puppies, and canny 
think, a short sharp smacking may be salutary. It is 
the only method available; rough and ready, efficient in iy 
purpose, though even so its purpose may be wrong. By 
the result, conscious sometimes, far more often unconsgj 
of corporal punishment on immature minds ‘reacting 
their tender posteriors, is so wide in its ramifications, y 
wholly beyond diagnosis in many instances, often so deme, 
strably evil, that it should be made illegal in every scho 
and institution in the land. It is an animal, degrading Pie 
formance for all concerned, and it is only the hardihood ¢ 
our unimagination and of our ignorance that allows i 
continuation of the horrid thing. 


TODAY IN BARCELONA 


By LOUIS MACNEICE 


WAS in Barcelona from December 2gth till January 9th. 

The most surprising things I saw were on January 9th— 

in Toulouse, where I landed by ’plane from Spain: food 

in the shops and on stalls in the streets, drink in the cafés, 

well-clad people, the street-lamps lit. It only takes one ten 
days to find these things surprising. 


I had arrived in Barcelona after dark, the streets like 
limbo but crowded. A feeling of thousands of people cir- 
culating round one in the night. That is one thing there 
is plenty of here—human beings; two and a half millions 
now against one million before. These people’s lives have 
become very much simplified and assimilated to one another; 
the topics of conversation are few and universal, money has 
lost its diversifying force, and everyone, one feels, is by 
necessity in the same boat. For this reason one feels very 
much at home in the dark streets of Barcelona. There may 
be bitter dissensions among the politicians, but the people 
in the streets, one feels, have become a family party—or, 
if you prefer it, are in on the same racket—united by material 
necessities, by hunger, by the fear of sudden death which 
enhances the values of life. I have never been anywhere 
where these values were so patent. It would be difficult to 
be a Hamlet in Barcelona. 


The shops are ghosts of shops, only open in the morning, 
the counters and shelves bare, one object every two yards. 
The cafés are ghosts of cafés—no coffee, beer, spirits or 
wine, people making do with coloured water which is called 
lemonade or with terribly degraded vermouth (yet in one 
café there was a string quartet). They close at nine and 
the chairs are piled on the tables. But the people, though 
thin and often ill, are far from being ghosts of people. 
Facts in a city at war are necessarily uncertain; how can 
one know the truth about the Front or unravel the para- 
doxical knots of Spanish party politics or sort out truth 
from propaganda? One fact, however, is as clear—and 
as refreshing—as daylight: the extraordinary morale of these 
people—their courage, good-humour and generosity. 


Their strength, of course, can also be their weakness. 
Optimism on the Government side has already meant 
several gains for Franco. Again, while a people must 
obviously adapt themselves to war conditions, it does not 
seem altogether desirable that war should become quite so 
much a habit as it has in Barcelona; one feels the people 
have almost forgotten about peace and might ‘not know what 
to do with it if it came. Yet without this confidence and 
this adaptation to circumstances, Barcelona no doubt would 
have already given way to Goliath. Her people are essen- 
tially non-defeatist; no one this New Year admitted for a 
moment that Franco’s present offensive might succeed. I 
saw a new comedor for children in an industrial district, 
which is being converted from a theatre and adjacent cinema. 

In this, once the great city of cafés and taxis, you now 
have to get about by walking. And instead of cocktails and 
seven-course meals there are food-queues, rationing of 


acorns, a ladleful of lentils for dinner. By ordinary peo 
food cannot be bought though it can be obtained by bari 
soap, flints and tobaecce are among the best currencies, | 
am told that Arabs come into the port and sell soap, 
250 pesetas a kilo.) In my hotel (where the bombiy 
commissions stay) we had a privileged access to food— 
fancy prices: a dish of chickpeas at 30 to 40 pesetas, hoy 
and chopped swedes at 45, fried sprats (a very rare delicay 
at 60. (A superintendent of a comedor gets 400 pesetas; 
month salary.) People’s rations at the moment (they x 
always decreasing) are as follows: —Bread: 150 grammes pr 
day except on Sundays. Chickpeas (100gr.) and peas (sj) 
on one ticket, but you only get these once a week or mayt 
once a month. Oil: } litre, but they have had none nov 
for three months and then it was like machine oil. Thy 
have had no fish on ration tickets for two months, no ma 
for one month. Those who, instead of having ration-cani 
go to the comedores, seem to me to be better off, beca 
at any rate they know what they will get. And the child 
are considered first; for all that their diet is causing a vat 
increase in rickets and in skin diseases such as scabies, | 
should add that the people who work in the comedores seen 
invariably good humoured, kindly and strictly consciention 


In these extremities statistics are more important thi 
impressions, but here are some snippets from my visit. The 
crowing of cocks: most characteristic sound in Barcelona (j 
if you were to hear cocks in Piccadilly). Lots of peop 
keep hens or rabbits on their window balconies. Lack ¢ 
tobacco: to give a man a Cigarette is to give him the Kin 


dom of Heaven; I gave a Spaniard three cigarettes oni 


night, and next day he sent me in return a hunk of dy 
bread wrapped in paper. Refugee colonies: often in cot 
verted convents, beds in the gloom under towering Gothi 
arches, old women with eye diseases making jokes about M. 
Chamberlain, the children doing eurhythmics. School: 
shortage of teachers, but the children clean (though wash¢ 
in cold water) and happy, the walls often decorated witl 
figures from Walt Disney—the Big Bad Wolf represent 
Fascism—or with Popeye the Sailor knocking Mussolini ff 
a loop. All the children seem to be natural artists; in som 
schools they still print their own poems and lino-cuts. 
Air raids: The siren is like the voice of a lost soul, bi 
the anti-aircraft defence is beautiful both to hear and ti 
see—balls of cottonwool floating high in the blue day, 0 
white flashes at night. The searchlights also are beautifil 
and the red tracer bullets floating in chains gently, almo! 
ineptly, upwards like decorations at a fair. After the ml 
on the centre on New Year’s Eve the streets were heapt 
with powdered glass, and crowds collected to look at! 
spatter of black blood-spots fifteen feet high on a wi 
During an alarm in Tarragona four girls romped down t 
square with their arms round each other’s necks. Ruin 
near the cathedral a house six stories high, its face and flow 
torn away; on the top story a plate-rack fixed to the Ww 
with all its plates unbroken and a shelf with two unbroké 
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pottles. The district to the side of the port, Barceloneta, 
has been evacuated; all the streets are rubble, and all the 


In the Barcelona air-port I met an American seaman, an 
ex-member of the International Brigade, short, square and 
tough, with a face like a gangster. On his lapel he wore 
the insignia of all the Government parties—to create good 
feeling, he said. He expressed the greatest admiration for 
the Spaniards—even, in spite of what some people say, as 
soldiers. J shared his admiration and, as I flew down from 
the Pyrenees to a country where money still goes, I felt 
that my descent into this respectable landscape was not only 
a descent in metres but also a step down in the world. 


THE BEST INDIA-RUBBER 


By JEAN-JACQUES BERNARD 











a “a houses like skulls. Irony: the Banco de Vizcaya still 
oma An announces stock market prices for July 17th, 1936, and the 
—_ chemists sell cures for obesity. Recreation: every Friday after- 
8 throug, noon a crack orchestral concert, well attended, in the enormous 
‘ations, s Teatro di Liceo; the theatres and cinemas all running; a 
. dem, newsreel showing a fashionable dog show in Moscow. And 
a Scho ple still playing pelota. But the Zoo is macabre—a 
a F polar bear 99 per cent. dead, a kangaroo eating dead leaves. 
Lows th 
STILL use it. Nor would I part with it. I don’t know 
the make, but I’ve never seen its equal for getting out 
TY peogh ink without tearing the paper. Where did I get it? This is 
Dy bare: fam the story. 77 ‘ 
encies, It was at the beginning of the War. A slight 
| S0ap 4 illness had banished me to the depot at Langres, where I 
bombig spent some months. If it was the least glorious period of my 
food—gie War-service, it was also the most irksome. I learnt to pity 
tas, hore those who spent the whole war at the depot. Because there 
delicay gm Were days when you wondered whether the dangers and 
pesetas ; hardships of the front were not preferable to being cooped- 
(they age UP in a smail town; a dismal fate. And the jobs we did! 
mimes pe After having been employed on the most varied tasks I 
peas (5) mm 2S called one day to the company orderly-room. The com- 


pany commander was there. He was writing. Standing at a 
not over-earnest and rather slackening attention, I waited by 
the door. He looked up at last and discovered me. 

“That man wants a hair-cut . . . Oh, it’s you! ” 

Odd professional kink: the man saw people’s hair before 
he noticed their faces. 

“I’m going to find you a job,” he went on. 
you do?” 

I seemed a little puzzled. He asked for my conduct book. 

“Oh, you’re a man of letters! Why, that’s splendid! 
Splendid! As you’re a man of letters, you shall help the 
post-serjeant.” 

A tiny room in which four unfortunate wretches huddled 


Or muayte 
Lone Nov 
1. They 
no met 
ion-card 
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sit. Th together and caught cold between an overheated stove and 
clona (the icy draught that flowed in through the chinks of the door. 
f peopl Such was the post-serjeant’s office. 

Lack i “It’s not very comfortable,’ my companions warned me. 
he Kin “We'll get on all right, though. Which do you prefer, the 
‘ttes OnE stove or the door?” 
k of dy I answered that, well wrapped up, I should prefer the door. 

in Cr But it turned out that this choice upset a thousand arrange- 
3 Gothi ments, and I saw that I should have to fit myself in within 
out Mt range of the stove. As a newcomer I had to be careful not 

Schoo to unsettle all the little habits these poor chaps had already 
| wash formed, and we did, indeed, get on very well together. 
ted wi § “What are we going to give him to do? ” someone asked 
‘esentit® the post-serjeant. 
pe He looked me over, pondered, and then, pointing to a great 
in 


pile of letters in the corner, heaped-up, overflowing, toppling- 
tS. down, said quite simply: “ We'll put him on the ‘killed.’ ” 


oul, b It was then three months since the war started, and some 
and Wi grievous things had happened. Families lacking other news 
day, “@ had carelessly been allowed to learn the fate of their men 
eautifdy from letters returned with the brutal inscription: “ Dead” 
, alm or “ Missing ” or “ Killed in action.” And so strict orders 
the 14 had been sent to the battalions. Dead men’s letters were to 
heaps be kept for two months, nothing was to be written on them, 
ok at 4 and, if anything had been written, it was to be rubbed-out. 
a wal And this was my job: to rub-out that... 
own th How many such letters were there by that time, in this 
Rum little office alone? I hesitate to say. They were no 
id flootf longer to be counted in hundreds. There could not have 
the We been far short of three thousand, written by wives or mothers 
nbroke™ still unaware of their bereavement. 


We divided them into two heaps. One, of those on which 
the sender’s address was written, and that we could return 
direct. The other, of letters with no such visible indication. 
These we sent on to a distant and more secret department, 
where people better fitted for such necessary indiscretions 
had to open them. But, if the envelope were not stuck down, 
we were a‘lowed to look inside for an address. And this 
often happened just then. It was thus that, unwillingly, 
often with aching heart and tears in my eyes, I sometimes 
drew from these mournful envelopes their humble un- 
answered letters. 

“ My darling boy, Still no letter from you... . 

“Paul, my dearest, I’m dreadfully anxious. .. . 

One mother had never had a letter. And she went on 
writing. Her anxious pleadings went up to the front and, 
cast away, came back to me. Oh, how often I longed to 
defy orders and tell these mothers and wives! “Stop 
writing! Stop writing!” Of how many private tragedies 
was I the reluctant witness! How many of these letters in 
the same hand-writing have I seen arrive week after week, 
a monotonous and unechoed cry! And then, one week, 
nothing: the poor woman knew. 

Others were gay and confident, and that was more heart- 
breaking still. 

“How happy I am to hear you’re so well. . . . 

She had received one letter, and she did not know yet that 
it was the letter, the one that, weeping, she would later fold 
away with the last photograph. 

Thus, all day long, from envelopes that hid these dreads 
or these hopes, I removed the battalion post-serjeant’s fatal 
inscription. It was ticklish work. The scratching was 
not to be evident. This precaution, however, we had taken 
it upon ourselves to observe. The frigid orders from the 
rear did not breathe a word of it. Relatives must not learn 
the truth from an envelope. But it had occurred to no one 
what dreadful anxiety might be caused by an obvious 
erasure. 

So I did this work as thoroughly as I could. It was easy 
enough with ordinary pencil. Unfortunately, some battalion 
post-serjeants used indelible leads or fountain-pens. The 
best known india-rubbers, the sharpest knives, were called 
into service. Unseen onlookers, it was all we could do to 
temper these miseries. It seemed to me sometimes that I 
was weighing one grief against another: too much scratched- 
out would be suspect, too little, alarming. By a stroke more 
or less I might sway some heart either towards the brutal 
truth, or to a torturing anxiety. 

It was then I discovered, at a little stationer’s shop in the 
town, some ink-erasers that did me great service. There 
are a good many families unaware of what they owe to them. 
. . . I still have one of those rubbers left, and it was of it 
I spoke just now. It’s a faithful friend. But the words it 
now rubs out are words of peace. Distant feelings are in 
no more danger from it than is the paper. I might easily 
forget where it came from. And yet... . 

Yes, and yet, sometimes, when I hold it in my fingers, I 
feel them relax and let go, as on the paper beneath it, sud- 
denly, in a kind of dream, I see a word: “ Dead.” 


” 


” 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


—_ 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N last week’s issue of The Spectator appeared a letter 
from Miss Eleanor Rathbone on the subject of Mr. 
Duncan Sandys’ first hundred thousand. It was a spirited 
letter and I hope it will produce some response. In myself, 
it aroused feelings of pleasure and .of pain. Of pleasure, 
since I much admire Mr. Sandys; believe that his point of 
view is shared by many people under thirty; and am incensed 
by the sneers with which his gesture was greeted. Of 
pleasure also, since I delight in the way Miss Rathbone 
rushes about taking up cudgels. Most people (even if they 
be ambidexterous) find one cudgel at a time as much as 
they can manage; Miss Rathbone is not only provided, as 
was Vishnu, with four arms, but she collects additional 
cudgels in her lap. And who can blame her if from time to 
time (being thus encumbered), she takes up some fresh 
cudgel by the wrong end? 
* * * * 

For Miss Rathbone is something more than a most inde- 
pendent Member for the Combined English Universities; 
she is more than a contemporary political figure; she is a 
character out of the Faerie Queene; she is the Britomart of 
1939. At the slightest wail of distant distress, down goes her 
visor, up goes her lance, and off she goes “ Pricking on the 
plaine.” It is all most disconcerting. Yet I should beg Miss 
Rathbone, if she has really taken Britomart as her example, 
to read again the passage in which is described the visit of 
that militant lady to the House, not of Commons, but of 
Busyrane: 

* The warlike Mayd, beholding earnestly 

The goodly ordinance of this rich Place 

Did greatly wonder ... 

And as she looked about she did behold 

How over the same door was likewise writ, 

© Be bolde, be bolde and everywhere be bolde” 

That much she muzed, yet could not construe it 

By any ridling skill, or commune wit. 

At last she spyed at that rowne’s upper end 

Another yron door, on which was writ 

“ Be not too bolde’’ whereto though she did bend 

Her earnest minde ; yet wist not what it might intend.” 
Miss Rathbone, I fear, wists not what is meant by appease- 
ment. 

* * * * 

The acidity of the above is due to the pain which a 
passage in Miss Rathbone’s letter caused me: 

“Tn Parliamentary Debates,” she wrote, “a good many other 
“Government supporters’ have said as much, and after delivering 
their consciences by one bold speech have been driven like sheep 
into the Government lobby or slipped silently away when the divi- 
sion came; thereafter to sit mute for a few months as on a penitents’ 
form while the wrath of Party Whips subsides . . . Meanwhile they 
have saved their seats . . . So Safety First! It is all quite under- 
standable.” 

I presume that in this passage Britomart is referring to 
those perplexed politicians who are described by the public 
(wholly incorrectly) as “ The Eden group ”; by their fellow 
members (with greater accuracy I hope) as “ The glamour 
boys”; and by the Party Whips as “Those... .” 
“Yet although Miss Rathbone forgives us (feeble fellows 
though we be) she really does not understand. Even her 
facts are incorrect. Few of the abstentionists, or rebels, 
confined themselves to making “one bold speech.” They 
spoke against Hoare-Laval; they spoke against the Italian 
Agreement; they spoke against Munich. Three of their 
number resigned office in protest. Nor did they all “slip 
silently away.” On one occasion, at least, they remained 
upon the bench while the division was taken, looking like 
a row of angry china cows. Nor is it fair for Miss Rathbone 
to gibe at us to the tune of “ Safety First!” Since, if I 
may quote her own words, it is “all quite understandable.” 
* * * * 

It is understandabie, for instance, that a politician may 

hesitate to plunge his coastituency and his local association 


into a by-election a few months before a general electiy, 
Such hesitation does not prove him to be either dishony 
or cowardly. It is understandable that a supporter g 
National Government may disagree with certain aspects gf A U 


the foreign and defence policy of the present Cabinet wit, i cast 


out wishing the principle of National Government to im of t 
shattered; or to see (during the present blizzard) the shipf™ 
of state entrusted to less wary or experienced hands. [jj ™" 
understandable that a Member of Parliament can regret tym °° 
: : erie we bette 
sacrifice of the League, of China, of Abyssinia, of Spiiy 
and of Eastern Europe without feeling that these disaster . 
would in some manner be atoned for by a dramatic gestug 4 4 
of self-immolation. It is understandable that those of yf% reac 
who regard Munich as one of the most destructive defegy of tl 
in history should also regard the Prime Minister as a treme. fi greet 
dous diplomatic asset. was 
* * * * set t 
Speaking generally, it is understandable that those why Tod: 
yearn for a foreign policy which is more in accordance wih gi thou 
the conscience, the vigour, and the traditions of our ray ably 


that those of us who feel that our present defence programn M 


is not sufficiently heroic; can yet believe that more cg God 
be accomplished by persistent persuasion than by emotion S°™ 
or self-advertising revolt. It is understandable that, in thi an 
year of acute national danger, even those of us who hay 0 
devoted our lives to the study of foreign policy may fed with 
some hesitation in embarrassing the Administration by expen desc 


or esoteric obstinacy. It is understandable that we shoud fi was 


hope that the sequence of events will lead to greater clarity, the. 
and thereby to greater unanimity, of judgement. It is undef it— 
standable that, if revolt has to come, we should wait yj new 
take our stand upon some clear issue and not “ slip silent f§ ©" 
away ” upon points which could be interpreted as points ¢j™@ ™4 
procedure, or upon issues regarding which we can be stuli- jo 
fied on the ground of insufficient information. And, (i “a! 
Britomart will allow me to say so) it is quite understandabt ther 
that even an elderly politician should not regard himself jnte 
as of greater importance than the Prime Minister or th] seen 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. =a 
* * * * tion 

I am reminded, in this connexion, of a story which wij ‘ang 


told by Dwight Morrow—who was in truth a gage thei 























European, while remaining a great American. It was durin L 
the War. He had some business with Sir Joseph Macleay, afm “st 
that date British Minister of Shipping. One of Sir Josephig V!™ 
assistants interrupted their conversation by a whisper! *™ 
dialogue. “Be careful,” said Sir Joseph to this Civil Set sh 
vant, “‘ not to violate Rule Six.” ‘“ And what is Rule Six?” ings 
Morrow asked after the flustered Civil Servant had withIR tne 
drawn. “Rule Six,” answered Sir Joseph, “is this: ‘Do wer 
not take yourself too seriously’.” “That,” said Dwight hon 
Morrow, “is a good rule. What are the other five rules?" mil 
“There are no other rules,” answered Sir Joseph. It ma still 
seem unkind to quote this war-time apophthegm. It is ncge o : 
aimed at Miss Rathbone, who tilts at her windmills withi® S°* 
wholly altruistic fervour. Yet it is so easy to attribute _ 
others timidities which are unreal timidities. When I firt soe 
entered the House of Commons I had occasion to ask Lori}... 
Baldwin what he considered should be the guiding principl dey. 
for a new politician. He gave me good advice. And amom A 
the sane and decent things he said was this: “ Do not mini 54. 
overmuch the attribution of false motive.” mer 
* x * * at f 

Am I attributing false motives to the incorruptible cert 
Eleanor Rathbone? She has no false motives. Yet I hanij coul 
to her, as a gesture of conciliation, a further quotation. “Bé Ger 
bolde,” wrote Longfellow: are. 
“ Be bolde, be bolde and everywhere be bolde Rela 

Be not too bolde.” Yet better the excess than the defect ; Exc] 


Better the more than the less.” 
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AWAKENING AMERICA 


By H. A. MARQUAND* 


A UnrrepD STATES Congressman and I listened to the broad- 
cast of President Roosevelt’s message to Hitler at the height 
of the September crisis. We agreed that it was a warning 
as well as an appeal. “If war comes,” I asked the Congress- 
man, “what do you think America should do?” “We could 
not remain out,” he said. “So the sooner we come in the 


better.” 

The Congressman is wiser and more far-seeing than most 
of his constituents, But in this traditionally isolationist 
Middle Western State, opinion seems to me to be moving 
steadily in his direction. At the pre-election mass meeting 
of the Progressive Party in November, the applause which 
greeted reiteration of the Party pledge to preserve neutrality 
was far from unanimous. That was before Dr. Goebbels 
set the whole of America against him by his latest pogrom. 
Today it seems safe to say that four out of five persons, even 
though they may not desire war, feel that America will inevit- 
ably find herself ranged against the dictators if they provoke it. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts at Berchtesgaden, and even at 
Godesberg, to secure a peaceful settlement were followed with 
some sympathy by all except Left-wing groups. But the 
Munich settlement provoked universal condemnation. Nowhere 
was it regarded for one moment as “peace with honour.” 
Even the reactionary Chicago Tribune, which hailed the treaty 
with some satisfaction as a defeat for Bolshevism, could not 
describe it as a victory for democracy. My own experience 
was that one person in every three with whom I talked about 
the situation—and everybody one met was anxious to discuss 
it—was inclined to accept the theory put forward by many 
newspaper columnists that the whole “ crisis ” was an elaborate 
conspiracy between Mr. Chamberlain and Hitler, who had 
made up their minds beforehand to destroy the Franco-Soviet 
alliance and the Czechoslovakian State. To the remainder 
the settlement caused distress and misgiving, especially to 
those whose Anglophil or pro-League sentiments had made 
them, in the past, advocates of American co-operation in an 
international peace system. To every shade of opinion it 
seemed that Czechoslovakia had been “sold down the river ” 
—a phrase recalling the days of slavery in America. Isola- 
tionism thus received a new lease of life. Why become en- 
tangled with tricky European politicians who did not honour 
their undertakings? 


Later reflection began to modify the harshness of the criti- 
cism of Mr. Chamberlain (who all along was pictured as 
virtually dictating: French policy). One began to hear such 
remarks as “ America expects every Englishman to do his 
duty” or “We will fight for democracy to the last English- 
man.” When letters from friends in Britain and France began 
to arrive, there was a growing appreciation of the feelings of 
the non-political masses in London and Paris, as trenches 
were dug, gas-masks distributed, and children sent away from 
home. It is almost impossible for an American four thousand 
miles away fully to understand such feelings. War to him is 
still an affair of sending boys to the front; he scarcely thinks 
of acute food shortage, of the melting away of all financial 
security during inflation, of the nervous strain of continual 
bombardment, or of spreading disease and misery. During 
four months in a university town I have not yet encountered 
a single pacifist of the Peace Pledge Union type. Neverthe- 
less, some understanding of this attitude did begin to 
develop. 


At the same time, fuller discussion of the strategical con- 
siderations which may have influenced the British Govern- 

ent showed that the situation was not quite so simple as it 
at first appeared. It was pointed out that, in view of the 
certainty that the Japanese navy would be against her, Britain 
could not be sure of being able effectively to blockade 
Germany in a general war. Unable to count upon American 





* Professor H. A. Marquand, who is Professor of Industrial 
Relations at University College, Cardiff, is spending a year as 
xchange Professor at the University of Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin. 
backing in the early stages-of the war, it was argued, Britain was 
obliged to abandon her historic policy of maintaining the 
European balance of power and to concentrate on a policy of 
trying to secure a world balance in the future. Whatever 
validity there may be in this reasoning, it certainly leads 
to the conclusion that American policy is, in part, responsible 
for the Munich settlement. That opinion is now often 
expressed. 


In the mind of the man in the street, who is unable to 
reason about strategic calculations, the recent pogrom in 
Germany has well-nigh obliterated the distrust of Britain 
aroused by Munich. The reaction to this event from extreme 
Right to extreme Left, from East to West, was immediate and 
identical. It is impossible to exaggerate the horror it 
aroused. The recall of the American Ambassador from 
Berlin and the sharp asserticn in subsequent notes of the 
rights of American citizens have been approved by the whole 
nation. There will be few regrets if diplomatic relations are 
broken off. 


Though the result of the November election does not con- 
stitute a repudiation of the New Deal, it was undoubtedly 
due, in part, to some increase of hostility to the work-relief 

rogrammes of the P.W.A. and the W.P.A., the latter of 
which is especially disliked by farmers. The new develop- 
ments in foreign affairs give Mr. Roosevelt an opportunity to 
switch a considerable volume of public spending from these 
agencies into the manufacture of arms. The recently an- 
nounced policy of defending the whole American hemisphere 
is to be used as the justification for unprecedented requests 
for aeroplanes and other munitions. 


It is obvious that these requests are far in excess of the 
defence requirements even of this extended programme. 
Neither Germany, Japan, nor Italy, nor all three in concert, 
have bases and naval forces sufficient to maintain successfully 
a conquering force upon American soil. The President must 
rather be thinking of playing a larger part in future in 
international affairs, and of being so equipped as to make his 
words listened to with respect. There is a strong section of 
opinion here which thinks of the British ruling class as 
becoming inert, if not senile. There is no anxiety to pick 
chestnuts out of the fire. But an increasing number of 
Americans are ready to take the lead against totalitarian threats 
to democracy, and to take over the defence of Australia and 
other outposts if necessary. The actions of Hitler and 
Goebbels are giving this section an opportunity it might 
never have received otherwise. 


It is said that Mr. Roosevelt’s intention is to create in 
America a new mass-production aeroplane-building industry. 
He has recently announced plans for using the National 
Youth Administration (which helps young students to com- 
plete their education by providing them with part-time 
employment) to train 20,000 young men in the construction 
and maintenance of aircraft, as has been done in Germany. 
They will become as familiar with the handling and repair 
of aeroplanes as every American youngster now is with motor- 
cars. The philosophy of the New Deal and the interests of 
big business can combine to repeat the miracle of the 
automobile. 


Nobody who understands the passion of this people for 
mechanical invention and its readiness to be fired with enthu- 
siasm for novel causes will doubt that the thing can be done. 
When the machines begin to roll with regularity from the 
assembly line, not only will the United States be invincible 
and the Western hemisphere be immune from attack, but 
friendly nations may feel secure from the danger of interrup- 
tion of production at home. In the present temper of the 
American people it should not be difficult to secure an amend- 
ment to the neutrality law permitting aid to the victims of 
aggression, so that Britain and France could purchase aircraft 
from America even if an American force were not actually 
sent to their assistance. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


MUSIC 
The Chamberlain Touch" 


THERE is no subject upon which pianists are so touchy as 
that of “touch.” They like to think, and they like others to 
think, that there is some mysterious power in their fingers 
that can directly control the quality of tone produced by the 
impact of the hammer on the string. It may be that this 
belief is a survival from the technique of clavichord playing. 
For in the clavichord the key or rocker has fixed at its end a 
tangent (a thing that touches), whose contact with the string 
causes it to vibrate. In this instrument, therefore, it is 
possible to produce various effects by different kinds of pres- 
sure. A glance at the action of the pianoforte will show 
that here no such possibility exists. The hammer is a free 
and independent part of the mechanism, which is thrown 
up against the string when the key is struck. Once the impulse 
is given, there is no possibility of controlling what happens 
afterwards. 

Yet whenever this self-evident fact is remarked, there is 
sure to be an angry protest from pianists, who seem to imagine 
that some slur is being put upon them. The other day 
Sir James Jeans poked an umbrella into this hornet’s nest, and 
before the day was out an angry buzzing was heard. Two 
well-known pianists, who had evidently not heard what the 
distinguished scientist had said, but relied upon a probably 
garbled report, expressed themselves to an importunate jour- 
nalist in terms that were more vigorous than thoughtful. 
Had they considered the subject calmly, it might have 
occurred to these objectors that this was precisely a 
mechanical question, whose correct answer is scientifically 
demonstrable and, in fact, has been demonstrated by photo- 
graphs of the sound-waves produced by eminent pianists 
striking a note and those produced by dropping weights upon 
the key. It was possible to produce sound-waves by the 
second process that matched in every particular those pro- 
duced by the human finger. From this premise it was argued 
that the sole factor in the production of pianoforte-tone is the 
amount of force applied to the key, and that variations of 
tone are obtained by variations of that force. Sir James Jeans 
then seized upon a popular symbol of the day, and declared 
that, so long as the right degree of force was applied, it did 
not matter whether the key was struck with the player’s finger 
or with the end of his umbrella. 

What Sir James did not say, and was most careful to guard 
against implying, was that Mr. Chamberlain could get the 
same results from a pianoforte by plying his totem as the 
pianists do with their ten fingers. If we look at the 
matter objectively, there is nothing in Sir James’s statement 
tnat belittles the pianist’s art which in the great executants 
must always evoke the wonder of mere fumblers. There are 
variations of tone and grades of colour, but they are produced 
not by any magic in the pianist’s fingers, but by an exact 
control of the force with which they strike the keys. 

It might seem that the easily demonstrable fact that the 
striking of a note or chord with stiff arm and wrist will produce 
a hard and ugly tone, whereas the loosening of the arm and 
wrist will result in a round and pleasant tone, goes some way 
towards disproving the scientist’s contention. But a little 
consideration will show that in the one case the hammer is 
thrown up with a sudden jerk, whereas in the other it is more 
gentiy impelled. It is the application of a different degree of 
energy that produces the variation in tone. 

It is necessary to qualify this simplification, if simplification 
it really be, of touch by reference to the complications intro- 
duced by a series of notes, by the varying degrees of force 
applied to the several notes in a chord and by the use of the 
sustaining pedal. The last plays an enormous part in pro- 
ducing those shades of colour which we loosely credit to the 
pianist’s fingers. As to the others, Sir James Jeans was 
careful to apply his umbrella only to single notes. In a 
series, he went on, the player wants his hand to be in such a 
position that he can strike the next note at the right instant 
with the right degree of force. But here we enter another 
field, that of phrasing, wnere the art of the pianist really 
begins and his scope for individuality of expression lies. 

DyNnELey Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


‘* Valley of the Giants ’’ and ‘‘ Everything Happens to Me." 
At the Warner——‘‘ The Cowboy and the Lady.” A; the 
Gaumont. 


Valley of the Giants begins with a series of extremely | 
and flowery titles explaining all those points which the fiy 
few minutes of dialogue will make crystal clear to the Meaney 
intelligence; these pronunciamentos are backed by highly dp. 
matic music, which is all the less effective in its volume an 
efficiency in comparison with the hard-worked fiddle-ang. 
piano of the silent days to which such titling belongs. Ye. 
in a perverse sort of way—this opening does establish for y 
the mood of our youth—the days when fisticuffs were te 
fisticuffs; and it is no surprise to find, quite early in the film, 
a large gentleman with blond moustachios who announcy 
—“My name is Smith and they call me Ox. My mothe 
was a hurricane and my father a ring-tailed tornado ”—aft, 
which he proceeds to decimate a barfull of several hundrj 
lumberjacks. Up to this point the story has lagged, and hy 
been handicapped by some of the worst colour-photography 
yet seen; but the aperient value of the aforesaid fight makes; 
great difference. The film suddenly jerks into life, and th 
colour into a naturalism punctuated by sudden contrasts jj 
tone which are perhaps all the more dramatic because they 
are unpremeditated; the flare of white smoke from a donkey 
engine against a glade’s green and brown, or the pumk 
feather in the heroine’s hat in the monochrome of late tw. 
light. 


But the real enchantment of Valley of the Giants is no 
in its colour but in its concentration on action in the open 
It tells how the Californian redwood forests at the beginnin 
of the century were raped by commercial interests who wer 
oblivious to replanting schemes or any other plans for th 
future. This theme was recently elaborated by a very e- 
grossing American documentary film, The River; but her 
you may expect no economics, no wide social sweep. The 
story is of the hero, played by Wayne Morris (of Kid Galahai 
fame), who leads the lumberjacks in war to the death against 
the crook-employees of big business; of how the _herdine 
(Claire Trevor) starts on the wrong side but soon moves over 
to the right after a glance at the hero’s flashing teeth and the 
blondness of his billowing hair. There is a runaway train, 
a fire, a dynamiting, and a fine hand-to-hand fight, to sa 
nothing of some magnificent scenes of trees crashing to lealy 
death before the lumberman’s accuracy of eye and axe. I 
is not a great film, but it has a touch of magic. 


In the same programme is a film built round that enchant 
ing figure of the British music hall—Max Miller. Perky as 3 
sparrow, impertinent as a street urchin, garrulous as indeed 
only he could possibly be, he invests a film which is sometime 
pedestrian and often shoddily made, with the glow of his 
strange magnetism. Everything. Happens to Me reveals him 
as an election agent and rescuer of small boys from a badly 
run orphanage; the situations are impossible and the story 
improbable, but Max Miller remains gloriously himself—sings, 
talks, chuckles, gyrates, staggers, falls, recovers and: continv- 
ously chats with a bonhomie best appreciated perhaps by his 
devotees from the halls—but good enough for anyone. As fot 
some of his remarks, it is clear, as we have often suspected, 
that even the Censor sometimes nods, and a very good thing 
too. 


The Cowboy and the Lady is a very poor effort. Its pro 
ducer, Samuel Goldwyn, was responsible last year for Marco 
Polo, one of the drearier Hollywood offerings, and in this pre 
duction an even lower level is touched. All the ingredients 
for a big box-office success have been gathered together, but 
the importance of mixing, cooking, and serving the said 
ingredients has been utterly ignored; they remain an indige+ 
tible and unappetising mess. It is sad once more to see the 
talents of Gary Cooper so gravely wasted, while the good looks 
of Merle Oberon are much obscured by her unbecomit} 
make-up. The story is, to say the least of it, unedifying, and 
most of the wholesome toughery one expects from the cowboy 
angle is swamped with the nauseating artificiality of sent 
ment and sex which envelop the lady; emphatically a film 
that shou!d never have been made. Basi, WRIGHT. 
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THE ZOO 
The Baby Giant Panda 

A RECENT expedition to the mountains of South-West China 
has enriched the London Zoo with three giant pandas 
and a golden snub-nosed monkey, animals so rare that hitherto 
even science has known them only by hearsay. The youngest 
of the three pandas is on exhibition in the tea pavilion of the 
Zoo between twelve and three daily, together with the monkey. 
The latter, however, so delicately beautiful that it might have 
stepped out of a Sung silk-painting, receives little attention; 
jt droops in its cage, lonely, watching its new world through 
bewildered, apprehensive eyes. It is the panda that has caught 
the public imagination. Untroubled by loneliness or question- 
ings, it has taken well its comfortable captivity, and has 
all the qualities required of a popular pet. Lolling on its 
improvised bed of boards, a soft somnolent lump of fur, 
the young giant strikes you not with its rarity but with its 
familiarity. It is almost impossible to believe that you and 
Europe see it now for the first time. That white ponderous 
head with its quaint black ears and eyes and gentle melancholic 
expression, that cosy cuddly body, those flopping fumbling 
limbs—of course you have seen it before, in upper-class nur- 
series, beside the childless duchess on the divan, so much 
more fluffily absurd and adorable than the teddybear in every 
proletarian pram. 

Seeing it then, huge and expensive among the satins, you 
were excited only to vague speculations about totemism and 
the population problem. But now this panda raises greater issues. 
The living spit-and-image of a toy-maker’s dream, can it be true 
that giant pandas inhabit the wildest mountains of Tartary? 
Are these the fabulous monsters ranging the untamed in- 
accessible regions of the world? For this tragelaph not merely 
looks like a much-petted toy, it behaves like one. It lies 
drowsily for hours on end, waggling a limp paw and blinking 
one mild eye, or it waddles affectionately after its keeper, or 
allows itself to be picked up and held out to the fond hands 
of children and old ladies. Watching it, you know you must 
revise all your ideas about nature. No longer red in tooth and 
claw, nature is just a blowsy, sentimental old nursemaid who 
has taken us in with her talk of bogymen. 

There is the chance, of course, that it is the giant panda 
that is taking us in. In the Quarantine Section of the Zoo the 
behaviour of the two adult pandas is being closely watched, 
for almost nothing is known of the habits of the creatures in 
their natural state. A skin was the only evidence on which 
Pére David established their existence sixty years ago; and, 
until the capture of these live specimens, only a skull and a 
couple of carcases were added to the sum of knowledge. 
Physiologically, they are related both to the bear and to 
the raccoon, thus presenting zoologists with a pretty 
phylogenetic problem to begin with; but beyond this all 
is speculation. Although classified among the carnivores, their 
teeth have been modified for purposes of vegetarian feeding. 
They are unknown outside the bamboo forests of the Szechuan 
province, where their black and white markings allow them to 
lead a comfortably inconspicuous existence among snow and 
shadows. They are believed to feed entirely on small bamboo 
shoots, and have developed a rudimentary second thumb to 
hold the food. ‘They are believed further to be nocturnal 
animals. But it is not yet known whether they hibernate; and 
should it be proved that they do not, then conclusions about 
their vegetarianism and general innocuousness might well prove 
to be wrong. Bamboo shoots are unavailable in winter, and 
if the giant pandas do not sleep, what do they eat? Are they 
capable of fierce rapacities when food is scarce? Are their slow 
unwieldy limbs seasonally bestirred to sudden death-dealing 
attacks? Where so little is known, all dangers are possible. 

Meanwhile the charming young panda dozes daily in its 
Straw-covered arena in the tea pavilion, rousing itself from 
time to time to make clumsy playful passes at its keeper, the 
most guileless entertainment in London. A continuous press 
of visitors, young and old, maintain the nursery atmosphere; 
and the occasional note-taking mass-observer or gloom- 
ridden anti-vivisectionist need disturb no one. Europe being 
what it is, it is a pity that the supply of baby giant pandas is 
80 meagre. Nevertheless there is consolation in the thought 
that even one will probably be enough to stimulate the jaded 
imagination of the toy-makers who recently gave us the Cham- 
berlain doll, Mark BENNEY. 


WANDERNDE KONTINENTE 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Nicut nur die Menschen und Tiere wandern, einzeln, in 
Gruppen oder in Volkern. Heute, im Zeitalter des grossen 
weltumspannenden Verkehres lasst man auch Wohnungen, 
Hauser, ja Stadte umher wandern. Die Erde ist gross und 
hat Raum fiir alle. Trotzdem findet sich kein Platz fiir eine 
Gruppe von etwa fiinfzehn Millionen, die als ewiger Ahasver 
auch weiterhin “unstet und fliichtig ” sein soll. 

Aber nicht von den wandernden Juden wollen wir hier 
sprechen, sondern von den wandernden Kontinenten. Es 
gibt seit etwa dreissig Jahren eine Theorie, die behauptet, 
dass alle heute selbststandigen Kontinente, also in erster Linie 
Amerika, Australien nebst den verschiedenen arktischen und 
aequatorialen Inselgruppen einmal alle zu jenem eurasischen 
Massiv gehérten, das wir heute Europa, Asien, Afrika nennen. 

Diese Theorie und die bisherigen geologischen Axiome 
standen sich auf einer Tagung gegeniiber, die vor kurzem im 
Naturmuseum Senkenberg in Frankfurt stattfand. Der 
Begriinder der “ Kontinent-Verschiebungs ”-Theorie ist aller- 
dings seit einigen Jahren tot. Alfred Wegener, der diese 
Theorie 1912 entdeckte und unentwegt weiterentwickelte, ist 
von einer seiner Groénlandexpeditionen nicht wieder zuriick- 
gekehrt. Aber die Theorie ist mit ihm, dem Geophysiker 
und Meteorologen, nicht mit untergegangen. Im Gegenteil, 
sie beschaftigt die Gemiiter der ziinftigen und unziinftigen 
Geologen mehr denn je. 

Was sind die Voraussetzungen einer geologischen Theorie? 
Der feurige Kern im Erdinnern ist im staéndigen Erkalten. 
Ist wieder ein Stiick des Erdinnerns erkaltet, dann entsteht 
durch die Erschlaffung der Erdrinde eine Schrumpfung. Durch 
eine solche Schrumpfung aber findet eine Zerbrechung oder 
Absackung der Erdoberflache statt, Auf diese Weise seien 
grosse Erdmassen in den Tiefen der Ozeane verschwunden, 
die bis dahin sozusagen Briicken zwischen den verschiedenen 


Kontinenten  gebildet hatten; solche untergegangene 
Briicken seien die Nord-Atlantis, zwischen Europa und 
Nord-Amerika, und die Siid-Atlantis, zwischen Afrika 


und Siid-Amerika  gewesen. Eine zweite Theorie 
basierte auf der “Permanenz-Lehre,” das heisst auf 
dem Standpunkt, dass der Ozean eine bestaindige Form 
habe, und dass, wenn es zu Auftauchungen von Land oder 
seinem Verschwinden kame, es immer nur Flachland oder 
Flachsee, niemals aber Kontinent oder Tiefsei. 

Wegener brachte nun eine neue, eine dritte Theorie, die von 
manchen sogar als eine Verbindung der beiden friiher 
genannten Theorien angesehn wurde. Danach geschihe es, 
dass Kontinente, die unter einer diinnen Schichtgesteinshaut 
einen dicken Granit-Sockel tragen, manchmal in _ tiefere 
Schichten eintauchen. Die Granit-Schicht bedeckt nur Teile 
der Erdoberflache, sonst bedecken die Ozeane die Unter- 
schicht. Die Rotation der Erde trieb das Land vom Pol zum 
Aequator, von Osten nach Westen. Die Landmasse brach 
auseinander; Australien und Antarktis lésten sich im Siiden, 
Vorderindien von Afrika, die beiden Amerika wanderten nach 
Westen und wurden so selbststandige Kontinente. 

Seitdem zum ersten Male Alfred Wegener seine “ Kontinent- 
Verschiebungs *”-Theorie der Offentlichkeit 1912 unterbreitete, 
hat der Kampf um diese Lehre die Geologen mehr erhitzt als 
das brennende Erdinnere. Ein Bericht der Geologischen 
Vereinigung stellt die Fronten fest: Die Hollander sind fiir 
Weeners Verschiebungs-Theorie, die Deutschen stehen mehr 
zu der bisherigen “ Atlantis ”-Theorie, dass es also friiher 
zwischen den Kontinenten Briickenlinder, Atlantis, gegeben 
hatte. Der Konflikt ist nicht auf die Geologie allein 
beschrankt; Fragen der Biologie, Geographie, Geophysik, 
Ozeanologie, Palaontologie miissen hier ebenfalls erértert 
werden. Das gleichzeitige Auftreten bestimmter Pflanzen, 
Rassen, Tiere wird in ausfitihrlichen Pro und Contras erortert, 
zu neuen Ergebnissen und Entdeckungen auf chemischen und 
physikalischen Gebiet muss Stellung genommen werden, kurz, 
die gesamte Geologie, die Lehre vom festesten in der Welt, 
vom Gestein, ist in Bewegung geraten. 

Wie weit Wegeners Theorien dazu geeignet sind, in Deutsch- 
land eine Art “ Rassische Geologie ” zu schaffen, die schliess- 
lich in der Forderung nach Riickgliederung der abgerutschten 
Kontinente an das europdische “Reich der Mitte” gipfeln 
wird, das wird wohl erst in den nachsten tausend Jahren des 
tausendjahrigen Reiches gelést werden. 
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Condemned Cottages 
The local council recently issued a demolition order in regard 


to a line of old and very beautiful cottages. They had histori- 
cal and aesthetic value, and were not inhabited. A number 
of local people wished to preserve them and use them, if 
need be, for barns and garages. Alli their pleas failed for the 
reason that such an order is more than Median and Persian: 
it is against the law to revoke it. ‘It is, of course, right and 
proper that the first consideration in all cases is the health 
and comfort of the dweller: aesthetic considerations must 
entirely give way; and in some instances the aimless preserva- 
tion of a building solely because it is old is not very much 
better than the manufacture of ruins and sham antiques which 
had a short vogue in the eighteenth century. We must agree 
with this general truth; but if an old building, judged unfit 
for human habitation, can serve anothér use, and its beauty 
and historic interest be preserved, there seems to be no sort 
. of excuse for its demolition unless new cottages are to be built 
on the same site. One might as well insist on the demolition 
of an old tree. 


Original Homes 

Are local councils afraid that people will insist on living 
in such places if they are left erect? Doubtless men have 
been found living in corners of a garage or even less con- 
venient p:aces. At one time I frequently visited one dwelling 
which was a chalk cavern under the roots of a large and 
comely beech-tree. Except for a curtain of sacking across 
the entrance, all the walls were of white chalk and the roof 
was “half-timbered ” with beech roots. Again, I possess a 
photograph, given me in Western Australia, of a hollow tree 
where lived a man and his wife and, I think, twelve children. 
Even if it was judged illegal for people to live in such places, 
however much they enjoyed their original residence, the 
greatest stickler would not recommend the demolition of the 
chalk cave or the hollow tree. The campaign in favour of 
better houses is not in any way prejudiced by the use of old 
houses as barns; and these, if comely and historical, may be a 
valuable addition to a village. 

* * *x * 


The Newest Tit 

A young naturalist (who came to show me some photo- 
graphs of South African birds) said that during his three- 
mile walk he had seen and heard two willow tits, a bird that 
in his opinion is very common in the neighbourhood. I have 
ne doubt whatever that his observation was accurate; but it 
is probably safe to say that no one else in the parish has 
noticed a willow tit; and the majority, even of those interested 
in their local birds, are unaware of the existence of such a 
species. There can be no question that the species is increas- 
ing, especially, some of the experts say, along the boundary 
of Kent and Sussex. Is it also common in the North of 
London? The bird is difficult to identify by sight, for it 
very closely resembles the marsh tit. The brown-black of 
its head is not at any distance distinguishable from the blue- 
black of the marsh tit. The ear has an easier task than the 
eye. The note is described to me as singularly far-reaching 
and to resemble a telephone bell. It would be interesting to 
know if other observers have noted the bird in Bedford or 
Hertford or adjacent shires. 


* * * * 


Preferential Treatment 


A Kent gardener finds difficulty in explaining the 
behaviour of his birds to his berries. The gardener has a 
number of berried hollies. One close against the side of the 
house is habitually cleared early in the winter, often in 
November. Others are not touched till after a severe period of 
frost. One tree not twenty yards away is not touched at all. 
The trees receive just the same preferential treatment in 
different years. As a rule, birds have the same view about 
holly-berries as gourmets about celery: they are not worth 
eating till after a frost or two. My own experience this year 
was that every berry from every iree vanished (thanks chiefly 
to redwings) during the Christmas frost. Much the most 
eager devourers of holly-berries are immigrant fieldfares and 
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redwings, and their comings and goings are  eccenty 
Since hollies are notoriously irregular in fruiting, it may fy 
that the immune hollies are among the late fruiting gpeq, 
mens, and do not ripen their berries till these immigny 
flocks have passed on; but the explanation is not whoh 


satisfactory. 
* * * * 


New Roads or Old 


A principle much under discussion at the moment, both 
road-makers and preservers of amenities, is whether jt 
better, where possible, to enlarge and straighten existing roa, 
or to cut new ones. It is usually forgotten, I think, how mud 
the road may affect the farmer. There are trunk roads thy 
have ruined farms. The road is as much a barrier as a tivy 
would be. In Germany, where huge straight roads have ben 
made chiefly for strategic purposes, successions of bridgs 
have been thrown over the roads to connect the fields on th 
two sides; and even with their help farmers grumble a ded 
at the trouble of perpetually crossing these highly pitche 
slopes. The reason commonly given for not adapting an of 
road is that it is cheaper to acquire, and destroy, agricultun] 
land than to compensate owners of the margins of old road 
who can always argue that the site has a building value. Th 
point of view is a good example of the general contempt fx 


agriculture. 
* x * * 


Overcrowded Pigeons 


The owner of some extensive farms in Berkshire asked m 
the other day whether there was any danger of his shee 
being affected by the presence of hordes of immigrant pigeon, 
These birds, always numerous, are more than usually numeroy 
this winter in most counties; and these farms on the edge d 
the Downs seem particularly popular (as they are with mixed 
flocks of finches). The pigeons, perhaps because of thei 
excessive numbers, are suffering from a throat malady called 
for want of a better term diphtheria. Some twenty years ago 
a huge proportion of the pigeons suffered from this malady, 
visible as a white growth round the throat, but I never heard 
that it was transferable. Pigeons are susceptible, and one hops 
that another disease very prevalent among London pigeons is 
also uncommunicable. In general it is remarkable how healthy 
birds are. The overcrowding by starlings—especially this yer 
—is such that they will kill the trees that form a favourite 
roost. The place becomes foul without having any evi 
influence whatever on the health of the flock. Rooks ani 
sparrows may crowd as thickly without apparent ill result 
Among the few exceptions are game birds: pheasants, part 
ridges and grouse; and the desire to rear more than the grouni 
will carry is usually, though not always, the cause. 

* * * * 


In the Garden 


One of the best gardeners I ever met—he was a Frenc- 
man and a master of his craft—used to sow his sweet peas if 
earth contained by a circle of a broad wooden shaving. Thes 
he transferred to the open garden when the due season arrived, 
and the roots of the young pliant were thus undisturbed. The 
shaving itself virtually vanished. Another rather simila 
device is to set each seed in a square of inverted turf. Gat 
deners are full of little ingenious devices. One makes most d 
his garden furniture, from bird-baths to large flower-pots, out 
of concrete poured into his own moulds. He has made the 
whole of~a charming water-garden in this cheap and easy 
fashion. Another puts the wooden pergola poles into larg 
drain-pipes, filling up the space with concrete, and his post 
last indefinitely. A certain large and very cheap fruit cage 
was constructed by the gardener out of old boiler-pipes; and 
these are often procurable for a song. At the same time, 
more easily transferable posts and bars can now be bought a 
moderate prices. Among mechanical devices may be met 
tioned the use of a very wide-meshed, strong-stringed net 
for fixing over a carnation bed. It serves admirably (in lie 
of individual tying to stakes) to hold the flowering stem’ 
upright, and it may be singularly inconspicuous. Many of us, 
like W. H. Davies, hate to see numbers of plants tied up. 

W. Braco THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


name and address of the author, which will be 


THE OPPOSITION IN GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 

sirn,—“ Realistic policy ” is a favourite slogan in these days. This 
“realism ” tries to ignore ideological differences and sacrifices 
princip-es “ for the sake of peace.” _There is a passionate dis- 
cussion going on, whether this policy will ultimately succeed 
or is doomed to failure. The voice of the German people is 
not heard in this discussion. Even superficial observers will 
be convinced by now that the Nazi clique and the regimented 
Press are not entitled to speak in the name of the German 
nation. It might be interesting, therefore, to hear the opinions 
of an average German with moderate views who enjoys the 
freedom of this country and is no Jew, but has an enviable 
pedigree from the Nazi point of view. : 

If you ask me: “Is it possible to live in peace with 
Germany?” my answer depends on what you mean by 
“Germany.” If you mean the present régime, my answer is 
definitely “ No.” If you mean the German people, my answer 
is mest emphaticaliy “ Yes.” 

It is, of course, possible that totalitarian and democratic 
countries live peacefully together, and collaborate to a certain 
extent. Pre-war Russia and France have shown that even an 
alliance is possible between countries with entirely different 
forms of government. Why, then, should it be impossible for 
the democracies to collaborate peacefully with Nazi-Germany? 

Such a collaboration would be possible under one condition : 
all the Governments concerned must recognise a common code 
of international law, and keep their word. International iaw, 
however, is despised by the Nazis, and their pledges have 
been broken frequently. There is not only a clash between 
different forms of government, but also a clash between 
different conceptions of foreign policy. The difference is even 
deeper than that, it goes to the very roots of human existence. 
There is an abyss which cannot be bridged. 

Many Germans who had no Fascist mentality were 
“realistic” enough to collaborate with the Nazis, and even 
join their party. It is important to understand their argu- 
ments in order to understand why Hitler got so much support 
from the most unexpected quarters. One of them, Dr. 
Hermann Rauschning, ex-President of Danzig, once a pro- 
minent Nazi, but now an ardent supporter of the German 
Freedom party, tells his story in the monthly Das wahre 
Deutschland. His article ought to be read by everybody who 
wishes to know where the wind is blowing in Germany. 

What we see now is not just a revival of the old Pan-German 
dreams of world domination, not only the old power politics 
in a new disguise, but all this combined with a recklessness 
unrivalled in history. How futile to think that these dreamers 
could be satisfied by handing over some territory to them, or 
could be bought off by economic concessions, or could be 
reformed by talking nicely to them. What they call 
“Dynamism ” is incompatible with reason. Yielding to them 
means giving up everything, not just a few colonies. The only 
way to deal with them is to oppose them, the only language 
they understand is that of brutal force. 

As long as the Nazis govern Germany, the threat of war will 
hang over the world, unless the democracies are prepared to 
surrender unconditionally. They may “only” aim at the 
Ukraine tomorrow, but the turn of the British Empire will 
come eventually. People who think I am a scaremonger, and 
exaggerating, need only read the public speeches of prominent 
Nazis, and get some information about the activities of Nazi 
agents all over the world. They have taken over the former 
role of the Third International, causing trouble wherever an 
Opportunity arises. Not only Streicher is dreaming of a 
Fascist world revolution. 

I see only one alternative to war—the change of the system 
in Germany. What are the prospects for such a change? 
Hitler pretends that the nation is solidly behind him. The 
tesult of elections and huge demonstrations seem to prove 
that. Well, I, too, voted for Hitler, but it was not a demonstra- 
ton for him, but a demonstration of my cowardliness 
(“realism”) or of my tact, because I did not want to hurt 
the feelings of the man who watched me. I also showed 
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enthusiasm at public meetings when I was asked to. Pecple 
who blame me for that do not know yet what terror can do. 
Nevertheless, there have been many signs of oppositional 
feeling. More heroism has been shown than is known to the 
world. The opposition learnt soon that their methods caused 
too many victims, and changed them entirely. Instead of the 
dashing and courageous tactics which had no visible effect, 
they adopted others which, of course, cannot be disclosed. 
In the beginning, only the Left-wing opposition was 
organised on a nation-wide scale, but there existed many groups 
which had at least casual contacts. Things changed when the 
German Freedom Party was formed, grouping Conservatives. 
Liberals, Socialists, and even former Nazis. This party belies 
Hitler’s statement that Bolshevism is the only alternative to 
Nazism in Germany. Its different components all agree on 2 
few essentials; they stand for Democracy, Freedom and Peace. 
As a German who is in touch with these forces in Germany. 
and knows how many key positions are already occupied, I 
have no doubt about the final victory of this movement. I only 
hope that it succeeds before war breaks out to make it quite 
clear that the change is not brought about by outside pres- 
sure. If they do not succeed in time, the most terrible 
slaughter the world has ever seen seems to me inevitable 
This will certainly bring the complete destruction of Nazism 
and every brand of Fascism, but it will also endanger the 
very existence of my country which I love with all my heart.— 
Yours, &c., WALTHER WESTPHAL. 


THE ADVERTISER AND THE PRESS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I fear a large section of your readers will be dis- 
appointed with Mr. F. P. Bishop’s apologia for the admitted 
influence which the advertiser exercises in our present-day 
newspapers. This disappointment will be all the more because 
of the position which Mr. F. P. Bishop occupies in the news- 
paper world at the present time. 

That there is danger to the independence of the Press both 
from inside and outside the profession is obvious. Perhaps 
there is none more insidious than that which is calculated to 
be exercised by commercial interests. I remember the late 
Lord Burnham, in proposing a toast at a dinner given to 
some of the new men who had come into Fleet Street from 
commerce, gave expression to the fears then entertained in 
many quarters about commercial men taking up newspaper 
enterprises and establishing public companies for the purpose. 
He spoke of it as a revolution, the ultimate results of which 
were not easy to forecast. Today they are‘obvious. The 
principal newspapers of the country are commercially organised 
and managed as investments just as grocers, drapers, provision 
shops, stores, &c.—profits being the prime consideration. 

It is a well-known fact that all newspapers derive their 
profits from advertising—hence the uneasiness in the public 
mind about the future of our newspapers. The increasing cost 
of newspaper production will render the position more difficult. 
The reactions are obvious. The position of the editor is 
undermined—-the views of the management being paramount. 
To what extent the controlling influence of the advertiser will 
be exercised is not easy to foresee. One thing is certain, 
namely, the activities of the advertiser will command editorial 
support for what it is worth. 

Perhaps it is in connexion with financial publicity that the 
influence of the advertiser is most pernicious. The amount 
of criticism of financial propositions in the City articles of the 
Press today is negligible and, at best, merely colourless. 
Very few will agree with Mr. Bishop that whilst these and 
other objectionable features of modern newspaper production 
are true, and even though they detract from the dignity of the 
Press, it is not a serious danger to the public. Surely any 
loss of dignity on the part of the Press must detract from 
its vital functions. Nobody will object to independent sup- 
port of our commerce by the Press—in fact, it is part of its 
obvious duty, but the toadying to the advertiser which obtains 
is an unhealthy development. To independent observers it 
would seem that this pandering to the advertiser must in- 
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crease rather than diminish. If newspaper companies cannot 
maintain their revenue their dividends must vanish, and with 
taem their influence and prestige. 

We are drifting fast to a position where the interest of the 
newspaper proprietors and that of the public may come into 
serious conflict. It is a pity that. with the insight which 
your correspondent has of the working of newspapers he has 
not seen fit to suggest some way of dealing with the crisis 
which is looming large on the horizon. Two things would 
seem to be necessary—one is that the dividend on newspaper 
investments should be limited to a reasonable amount, say 
5 per cent., and, secondly, that the independence of the editor 
should be restored once and for all. We may not produce 
editors like Delane, Buckle, Scott or Russell nowadays, but 
the race of editors capable of forming an independent judge- 
ment on the serious commercial, political and financial issues 
of our day is not extinct. 

Your contributor’s glorification of the advertiser would 
seem to be uncalled for. What is meant by “ Above all, the 
advertiser represents for the editor his sole ultimate safeguard 
against influences of other kinds. Only where commercial 
advertising flourishes does there exist a Press free from 
Government control, or the secret dictation of parties or 
wealthy politicians”? Does this mean that newspapers can- 
not be published successfully unless they are subsidised either 
by Government, by party politicians, or the big advertisers? 
If not, it can only be a question of a little time before our 
Press descends to the level of that in the Fascist countries 
today.—Yours faithfully, J. T. SEGRUE. 

9 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


THE U.S.S.R. AND BRITISH POLICY 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—I am sure that many of your readers will have read with 
interest the letter from Mr. Korostovetz which appeared in 
your issue of January 6th. In common with many others I 
have been struck by the absence in the British Press of any 
reference to the important part which Russia might be ex- 
pected to play in the settlement of Jewish refugees. This 
neglect is part of the general attitude adopted by our Govern- 
ment and the greater part of our Press. It is all very mysteri- 
ous, this conspiracy of silence. No doubt it is partly due to 
the present Russian policy of cutting itself off from contact 
with the rest of the world. But that policy is largely the 
result of the attitude taken up by the democratic countries. 

Russia is at present undergoing changes of immense import- 
ance. Its chief aim is no longer to sow discord in the capital- 
ist countries. It is quite obvious to any unbiassed mind that 
she entertains no aggressive designs against any other State, 
and, like us, is only interested in maintaining the status quo. 
Our interests are nowhere in conflict with hers. There have 
been indications in recent years of the growth of a friendly 
spirit towards this country. There is no reason to suppose 
that her enormous armaments have any other purpose than 
defence against the openly expressed hostility of Germany 
and Japan. Moreover, the Soviet record in recent years in the 
domain of international relations provides a striking contrast 
to those of the totalitarian States. 

In the face of the increasingly formidable menace to the 
peace of the world presented by the Anti-Comintern Pact 
Powers and the steady spread of their influence in other lands, 
it surely is common prudence, even if only to save our own 
skins (to put it no higher), that we should adopt a more 
understanding attitude towards the Soviet Government. 

Far be it from me to approve of much that has been going 
on—is still, to some extent going on—in Russia. But I submit 
that the more she is persuaded to co-operate with the demo- 
cratic States, the more rapidly will these evils disappear. 

During the crisis many of us were mystified by the attitude 
of this country and France towards Russia. Although it had 
declared its intention of honouring its obligations and had 
moved impressive forces towards the frontiers; although, too, 
its co-operation in the event of war was of supreme import- 
ance in our state of unpreparedness, yet throughout the crisis, 
in all the negotiations and conferences, the State that could 
turn the scales was ignored and slighted. Can we wonder at 
her withdrawing into her shell? I am well aware that it will 
be argued by some that any close understanding with Russia 
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would only aggravate our position vis-a-vis Germany, Bu 
appeals to reason seem doomed to failure; they are regarde 
by the Dictators as signs of weakness. We may do wel] 4 
consider whether they are not more likely to listen to mo, 
forcible arguments backed by the united might of Britaig, 
France and Russia and the moral and material support of the 
U.S.A., not to mention many smaller States that would ) 
emboldened to strike a blow for Democracy instead of Sitting 
on the fence, as they are compelled to do at present through 
fear of Germany and distrust of our intentions.—I am, &, 

T. S. PHILurs, 

Somerfield Court, Sellindge, near Ashford, Kent. 


THE SPENS REPORT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1rR,—Lady Simon takes both you and me to task for com. 
menting unfavourably on the Report of the Consultative 
Committee of which she is a member. May I reiterate tha 
the Report will widen the gap between the secondary grammar 
schools and the public schools. The cumulative effect of the 
suggested curriculum changes, 100 per cent. Special Places 
the Establishment of Teachers (a cunning method for reducing 
salaries) and compulsory transfer can hardly fail to produce 
this result. The secondary grammar school will have it 
freedom limited and its status reduced. Many headmaster 
think that the introduction of 100 per cent. Special Places 
will destroy the character of their schools. 

The credit for relaxing the group requirements in the Schoo 
Certificate Examination belongs to the Secondary Schod 
Examinations Council and not to the Consultative Committee, 
The acknowledgement of this in the Report would have saved 
a good deal of space. But the Secondary School Examinations 
Council never suggested that languages should be dropped. 
They merely removed the compulsion to pass in a language— 
which is a very different thing. 

With regard to Lady Simon’s other point, I attempted to 
give a condensed account of a document of over 500 pages. 
This was particularly difficult in the case of a Report whic 
hedges so often. On multilateral schools and transfer—t 
mention two points only—-the Committee seem to have been 
at pains to leave a loopho!e for esc2pe. Lady Simon by suit 
able selection from the Report cort-adicts my statement’ that 
the Report recommends transfer from modern schools 10 
grammar schools or technical high schools, but not vice versa 
Let the Report speak: 

“We do not consider there will be any general need for 
transfer from a Grammar School before the age of 16 to other 
than Technical High Schools.” (Page 338.) 

“There is much greater necessity for transfers from 4 
Modern School to a Grammar School or Technical High 
School than in the opposite direction.” (Page 340.) 

“The kind of transfer which we consider to be undoubtedly 
of highest importance and of most frequent occurrence is that 
from Modern Schools to Grammar Schools or Technical High 
Schools.” (Page 340.) 

In view of these quotations, I maintain that my condensed 
statement gives the general spirit of the recommendations. 
I was not arguing the merits of these particular proposals, but 
merely using them to show how the Committee seemed hoist 
with their own parity. On the general question, the really 
important thing is that compulsory transfer is against humaa 
nature. 

I note with interest that Lady Simon is an apostle of equality 
and that she deprecates the fact that parents choose schools 
for social reasons. I wonder what she means by equality and 
social reasons. 

I find no great disposition amongst experienced headmastets 
to place much faith in this Report. There is resentment that 
the Committee in their desire to establish at all costs the cas 
for technical high schools have done little justice to the work 
of the secondary schools. Many feel that the simple solution 
—the development of multilateral secondary schools as well 3% 
the incorporation of the junior technical schools in tht 
secondary school system—has been rejected on no very cot 
vincing grounds. There are many other criticisms, and | 
suggest that Lady Simon asks the opinions of other head- 
masters who are free to speak.—Yours faithfully, 

The Grammar School, Leeds, 6. TERRY THOMAS. 
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REFUGEES: LIABILITY OR ASSET ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
sir,—Believing The Spectator to be genuinely fair-minded, I 
feel sure that (in spite of your appearing to publish so far 
only articles and correspondence in favour of adopting 
refugees) it is never part of your policy to ignore the other 
side of any question. 

We know that the majority of refugees from Germany will 
be Jews, and it would be idle to pretend that there is not a 
rising tide of anti-Semitic feeling. Even in Parliament refer- 
ence has been made to it; and this antipathy is based on sound 
observation. The Jews are an Eastern race, and even the 
most superficial study of their unfortunate history reveals that 
all through the past they have proved so alien to the peoples 
of the countries where they have settled, that after being 
tolerated for a time they were always evicted. It is true that 
they make “skilled workers” (though they do not make 
agricultural labourers or bricklayers), but they have always 
been, to describe them euphemistically, individualists; which 
does not tend to make them good citizens. Indeed, the whole 
tragedy of wandering Jewry seems to be traceable to its 
inability to conform to the code of living in the countries 
where they settle. 

For example, of the Jews already naturalised here in Great 
Britain, how many. have volunteered for her A.R.P. defence, 
and how many would be prepared to fight for her in the 
unhappy event of war? I think many branch bank-managers 
in the commercial districts of London could answer the latter 
question; for in the recent crisis their premises were almost 
literally raided by patriotic Jews anxious to withdraw all their 
capital, and leave with it for the safe depths of the country— 
in one case, for the even safer zones of Scandinavia! 

In your last issue Dr. McCleary concludes an article by 
expressing the hope that “narrow sectional interests, anxious 
to shield themselves from competition, will not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the adoption of a policy worthy of our 
national tradition.” May one ask if he writes purely 
academically of these “sectional interests,” or if he really 
knows of any that, purely from a desire to exclude possible 
competition, are against allowing an increase of the Jewish 
population of this country? I am in the textile trade, which 
I should imagine to be one of the most seriously opposed to 
such a policy; but I think Dr. McCleary would find the 
anxiety of most of us was for the maintenance of our standard 
of commercial integrity. Otherwise we must agree with him 
that German-Jewish immigrants in the last three or four years 
have created business, and to some extent employment here. 
But the more of their fellow-refugees we allow into the 
country, the fewer of our own people can they absorb; since 
businesses started with the small amount of capital that the 
present influx are able to bring cannot increase rapidly enough 
or soundly enough for many years yet. 

Meanwhile sympathetic people get carried away by their 
enthusiasm, and, like your recent correspondent, Mr. Geoffrey 
West, ask why the Home Office appears determined to refuse 
even temporary admittance to any refugees who have not at 
least their expenses guaranteed. Surely this is only practical 
Christianity, and any other course would lay the Govern- 
Ment open to the accusation of taking bread from our 
children’s mouths to give to others; whereas what we are all 
trying to do is to share it. We cannot do more, and, in fact, 
I think it possible that if the Lord Baldwin Fund were 
analysed it would be discovered that British Gentiles had 
given more in proportion than British Jews. 

It seems to many of us that if more people knew and 
worked with the types under discussion they would not be 
SO indiscriminately in favour of allowing wholesale immigra- 
tion. Discretion, in fact, might be the pass-word, because 
we all realise that there are outstandingly admirable Jews 
both here and abroad whose characters remind us that they 
are of a once chosen people.—I am, Sir, your faithfully, 

BERYL SAVAGE. 

Hyver Farm, Barnet Gate, nr. Arkley, Herts. 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sin,—Dr. McCleary’s article on the refugee problem appears 
to me to be admirable as far as it goes, but not to go far 
enough to be really helpful. For the question whether we 
should regard refugees as a liability or an asset is surely only 





part of the larger question whether we should regard all 
human labour as a liability or an asset; and that question leads 
in turn to another, whether we should regard as final the break- 
down of the mechanism of exchange which prevents us turn- 
ing to profit so great a part of the products of our labours. 

As Dr. McCleary points out, our ancestors were not afraid 
that refugees would create unemployment. But then in the 
seventeenth century the mechanism of exchange was, on the 
whole, working efficiently in England. A merchant could ex- 
change his goods and a workman his labour. So the more 
goods the better; the more labour the better. 

As I point out in my book, The Master Problem, 
economic history often points straight to the solution of our 
present ‘problems.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

D. ALLHUSEN. 

5 Wilbraham Place, S.W. 1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Dr. G. F. McCleary’s interesting article in your issue 
of January 13th on the economic problem of refugees reminds 
me forcibly of some scenes I witnessed in the South of France 
this summer. As a journalist I sought the opportunity of 
visiting a number of Basque refugee camps there, and it was 
indeed tragic to see men who before the civil war were doctors, 
lawyers, architects and industrialists, big and small, of every 
type, not to mention skilled mechanics, idly awaiting their 
turn of duty at the routine camp jobs of sweeping, chopping 
firewood, washing up, mending the shoes of their fellows, &c. 
Surely it would be more satisfactory to allow these awkward 
“jabourers” to use their special knowledge and ability in 
their own professions to the mutual benefit of the country 
sheltering them and the refugees themselves. 

One very encouraging feature was the excellent system of 
education which had been established in the camps for Basque 
children. From an examination of their work I should say 
that they were considerably in advance of children of the 
same age in this country. But, once again, the question arose 
in my mind: to what use will these children have the oppor- 
tunity of putting their knowledge unless a clement form of 
government enables them to return to their country? 

My own feeling is that this refugee problem, which, with 
the advance of German imperialism, must increase, will in 
the end present a situation which may eventually undermine 
the present economic system, since it would seem that those 
who are best fitted to initiate new forms of enterprise and 
develop them are being debarred from work in increasing 
numbers. 

The British people do not appreciate this problem fully, 
for the simple reason that we have comparatively few refugees 
with us, and those who are here are carefully spread about 
the country; the full nature of the problem can only be appre- 
ciated when one sees these refugees in massed numbers.— 
Yours faithfully, T. J. Lovett. 


5 Dulwich Wood Park, London, S.E. 19. 


THE UNITED STATES AND MUNICH 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I have recently returned to England after a visit of seven 
weeks to the United States, part of which I spent in driving 
across the country from San Francisco to Virginia. I was 
therefore specially interested in the letter from Mr. Philip 
Noakes which appeared in your issue of January 6th. 

My experience certainly confirms Mr. Noakes’s opinion that 
“ our stock on the other side of the Atlantic has slumped since 
Munich.” The hostile minority, whose cry has always been 
that British policy was one of selfish opportunism devoid of 
any moral basis, now turns round in triumph with “We told 
you so”; and the forces working for isolation in America are 
correspondingly strengthened. The friendly majority is, I 
think, honestly bewildered. They cannot believe that a policy 
which appears to consist of a series of one-sided concessions 
isscapable of achieving any satisfactory peace. Nor can they 
share the confidence in the good intentions of Herr Hitler and 
Signor Mussolini which is implicit in Mr. Chamber!ain’s 
public utterances. 

I was in New York on the night of Mr. Eden’s speech and 
heard it broadcast. It seemed to me significant that the 
passage which received the warmest applause was that in 
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which the speaker reasserted the belief of the British people in 
their democratic principles and their determination to fight, if 
necessary, to preserve them. There was relief in that applause 
—relief at having some direct evidence of British vigour to set 
off against the long record of British weakness. This impres- 
sion was confirmed by remarks which I heard from individual 
Americans afterwards. 

Most of us would probably agree with Mr. Noakes in think- 
ing that American opinion has frequently been inconsistent in 
its criticism of British policy. But he is surely a little sweep- 
ing in his charges. Some Americans may have believed in the 
past that “ the dictators’ bluff could and should be called by all 
or any democracies other than the United States.” But they 
are rapidly ceasing to believe it now. If every American were 
determined to remain inactive, President Roosevelt would 
scarcely have delivered the recent vigorous message to Con- 
gress in which he suggested revision of the United States 
neutrality legislation coupled with economic action against 
aggressors. Can we say that the present British Government 
has gone one-tenth as far? 

Mr. Noakes also represents Americans as believing that 
“ America cannot join Great Britain or any other democracies 
in anything like a League of Nations or Collective Security 
System because through these entanglements the risk of war 
would be too great to justify to the American people.” But 
surely that question does not arise today. Was it not Mr. 
Chamberlain himself who administered the coup de grace to 
“collective security” by describing it as a hopeless myth, at 
any rate for a long time to come? And is a transaction such 
as the Munich Agreement likely to encourage a belief in the 
collective system among the American people? 

My own conclusion is that a rapid and profound change of 
opinion has recently occurred in America, and that the ordinary 
American is becoming intensely aware of his country’s vital 
concern with world affairs. The enormous moral effect of the 
Nazi persecution of the Jews has perhaps been the primary 
cause; but this has been given sharp practical point by the 
revelation of German and Italian manoeuvres in South 
America, which has instilled into even the most isolationist 
American a most salutary sense of insecurity. Far from ignor- 
ing, as Mr. Noakes implies, the progress of German and 
Italian penetration in South America, the Americans talk 
about it all the time. During my visit the papers were full of 
long reports on the subject. 

Mr. Noakes ends his letter by describing the Americans as 
“ political asses.” I will end mine by saying how depressing 
it is to return to England and find so little of the effort towards 
understanding which is needed on both sides if we are to 
achieve that co-operation with America which must always be 
a cardinal aim of our policy.--Yours faithfully, 

104 Ebury Street, S.W. 1. Guy HabLey. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—The first paragraph in your issue of January 6th speaks 
of President Roosevelt’s speech as historic. The first letter in 
your correspondence, signed Philip Noakes, suggests that 
British stock has slumped in America since Munich. Sir 
Alfred Zimmern (fresh from a tour of the colonies) warns us 
in your columns that our dependencies are taking a more 
firm attitude. How many Englishmen heard the President’s 
historic utterance—only those who were fortunate enough to 
be disengaged at 5.45 on Wednesday. I have been asked 
many, times where a verbatim report can be obtained. Is it 
copyright? If not, The Spectator would do a service by 
publishing this as a supplement—it will not need any intro- 
duction.—Yours faithfully, Morey Horper. 


[What was described as a “full report” of President 
Roosevelt’s speech appeared in The Times of January 5th.— 
Ep. The Spectator.] 


CANAL DUES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—What does Sir Arnold Wilson mean when he recom- 
mends the Egyptian Government to make the passage of the 
Suez Canal free, as was done “in the case of the Panama 
Canal by the United States of America”? I have before me 
a Board of Trade publication which states that during October, 
1938, the tolls collected at the Panama Canal amounted to 


a 


1,977,000 dollars; in September the tolls amounted tg 
1,741,000 dollars. He is perhaps nearer the mark when he 
says that the U.S.A. “has been amply rewarded” for its 
enterprise in constructing the Panama Canal; but the cop. 
tradiction in his article remains.—Yours faithfully, 
A. SPENCER, 
Crocodile Works, Alma Street, Birmingham, 6. 


BATTLESHIP QUALITIES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Mr. Woosnam-Jones’ naval article was far from satis. 
factory to many readers, I am certain. 

The experience of the World War showed the importance, 
it is true, of heavy armouring, but also emphasised the factor 
of heavy striking power, as at Falklands and in the ‘ Emden- 
Sydney’ duel. 

A heavy gun has a slower rate of fire than a lighter, but 
is more accurate than the latter at all ranges, while the 
bursting power is proportionately greater the heavier the 
projectile. 

Most, however, will find fault with Mr. Jones’ contention 
that high speed is desirable—in view of the great speed of 
foreign battleships, it seems. 

Surely the function of our ships is defensive: to protect 
important convoys and areas rather than the hunting down of 
commerce raiders. 

For a defensive réle high speed is an appalling waste, and 
if high speed is coupled with a weak main armament we shall 
have vessels certain to be destroyed when they catch their 
enemy. 

We need ships whose primary duties are to— 

(a) Prevent our convoys being damaged or interrupted; 
and 

(b) Inflict certain and heavy punishment on any raiders. 

It will be noticed that the ‘Nelson’ and ‘Rodney’ fulfil 
these requirements perfectly, but the ‘King George V” class 
will be outgunned by the Italian ‘ Veneto’ battleships, and a 
conflict between them would be a very sanguinary affair, 
Whereas no student of naval affairs can contemplate the 
‘Venetos ’ standing up to tke ‘ Nelsons’ for any length of time, 
the ‘ King Georges’ are too weak to fight and not fast enough 
to escape. 

The U.S.A. seems to have assimilated the Jutland lessons 
best. Her new ships will be larger than ours, and will carry 
an overwhelming armament of 12 16 in. guns, complete thick 
armour plating, and only raise a speed of 26 knots. 

If we had put our money into such ships we would have 
frightened the totalitarian warships from the seas. Instead 
we appear bent on making any possible conflict with them as 
bloody and protracted as possible—Yours, &c., 

84 Chelverton Road, Putney, S.W. 15. P. G. Lippy. 


FRANCE FACES 1939 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to comment briefly on Mr. Gillie’s 
reply to my letter? M. Reynaud might succeed to induce 
people to repatriate their capital and invest the idle funds. 
but this will be due to his person being acceptable to an 
important section of the community, whereas, for instance, 
M. Auriol’s was not. This would still be true even if his 
policy had a more expansionist bias. The preference in 
favour of M. Reynaud probably does not lack foundation. 
This, however, does not alter the fact that the policy of cut- 
ting down public works is not to be commended. Still less 
is it possible to accept Mr. Gillie’s argument that because 
France is financially stronger than was Germany my argu- 
ment loses its validity; the fact that France might survive a 
bad policy, whereas Germany did not, is no justification for 
pursuing such a course. 

As regards Alsace, Mr. Gillie seems to support my con- 
tention, If the very acute unemployment situation there can 
be cured by public works, why should not these have a 
similar effect elsewhere? The international situation is doubt- 
less responsible for many of France’s troubles; on the other 
hand, the stimulating effect of rearmament must not be over- 
looked. It would be much better if their place could be taken 
by other public works. There is, however, little chance of that 
happening. 

Let us all hope that my view was too gloomy and will be 
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disproved by subsequent events. The situation, however, 
would evidently be a good deal more stable if we were en- 
titled to approve not only of M. Reynaud’s person but also of 
his policy. Finance ministers in France have a short expec- 
tation of office, and if M. Reynaud will go and the economy 
part of his policy is continued, France might get the worst 
of both worlds——Yours, &c., P. T. BAvEr. 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


THE ABOLITION OF FLOGGING 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


$ir,—The new Criminal Justice Bill proposes to abolish not 
only flogging, but also such things as hard labour and ticket- 
of-leave. Many people seem anxious to retain flogging in the 
penal curriculum, but nobody seems to mind whether or not 
hard labour and ticket-of-leave go. The criticism against the 
proposed abolition of flogging is invariably based on a minor 
premise—flogging frightens people. There are degrees of 
punishment just as there are degrees of crime. If people who 
are likely to commit crimes of violence are to be frightened, so 
must those who commit other crimes. For example, does a 
fine of five shillings deter people from riding a bicycle on the 
footpath? The argument for or against flogging should be 
based on the major premise—is flogging uncivilised and 
brutal? If it is, it should go; if it is not, it may as well remain. 
It is not the function of the law to frighten people. Criminals 
must pay for their crimes, but in sound modern currency.— 
Yours faithfully, G. W. R. THOMSON. 


Law Society’s Hall, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir —The paragraph in The Spectator of January 6th, on the 
vexed question of flogging exhibits all the usual bias which 
appears inseparable from controversial matters. 

Sir Reginald Coventry’s views have at least the merit of 
experience and authority behind them, and your gibe about 
Worcester cuts little ice, for there is no reason why that city 
should know less about the effects of corporal punishment 
than, say, London or Wigan. 

In spite of your remarks, it is common knowledge that 
garrotting was stamped out by corporal punishment, and it 
would be more to the point if you could produce a few cases 
where “any man had ever come back for a second sentence” 
of the cat. 

The whole objection to corporal punishment appears to be 
only a symptom of that “softness” which is rapidly turning 
our prisons into “ homes of rest” and our criminals into film 
heroes. 

As to the High Court judges and bankers, possibly their 
opinions may not be so far apart, but then bankers are not 
Home Office officials! Yours, &c., B. FAir. 


WHAT IS A “GENTLEMAN ” ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Nearly six hundred years ago this same question was 
taised : 

Loke who that is most vertuous alway, 

Privee and apert, and most entendeth ay 

To do the gentle dedes that he can, 

And tak him for the grettest gentil man. 


Cuaucer, The Tale of the Wyf of Bathe. 


—Yours faithfully, A. NEAVE BRAYSHAW. 


72: Westborough, Scarborough. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sirn—Mr. Harold Nicolson asks: “What in this island do 
we really mean by “‘gentleman’”? Does not Chaucer 
answer this question admirably in his description of the 
Perfect knight in the Canterbury Tales? May I quote a few 
of the lines? 


“A knighte there was, and that a worthy man, 
That from the tyme that he first beganne 
To ryden out had loved chivalry, 
Truth and Honoure, freedom and courtesie. 


And of his port as meek as is a maid, 
He never yet no vilanie ne’er said, 

In all his lyfe unto no manner wight, 
He was a very perfait gentle knighte.” 


This might well be taken as a gentleman’s model—I am, 
yours faithfully, A. M. HAMILTON Marr. 
36 Hillway, Holly Lodge, Highgate, N. 6. 


RETICENCE IN “WHO’S WHO” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1R,—It may console Mr. Whitehouse to know that the Editor 
of The Spectator occupies an inch or so more of Who’s Who 
than the editor of The Times, half an inch more than the 
editor of The Observer, and approximately the same space as 
the Prime Minister, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
and Professor Einstein.—Yours, &c., 


Rudgwick, Sussex. Mitwarp KENNEDY. 


[Let us be accurate. Editor of The Times 14 inches, of 
The Spectator just under 2.—Ep. The Spectator.]} 


CONCLUSIONS ABOUT THE PRESS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—In a Letter to the Editor in your issue of January 6th, 
Mr. D. W. Douthwaite produces an excerpt from Who’s Who 
to show that a writer whom he describes as “X. Y. Z.” is a 
“contributor to the Sunday Times (Scrutator), Daily Sketch 
(Candidus), Daily Telegraph (A Student of Politics),” and he 
goes on to say, “ Everyone who reads these papers knows the 
vigour with which these three pen-men play for their side 
in national politics today.” 

May I suggest to Mr. Douthwaite, first, that he should use 
up-to-date reference books, and second, that he should read 
his newspapers more observantly? There has been no contri- 
bution from “A Student of Politics” in the Daily Telegraph 
for six years, and when these contributions did appear they 
were a descriptive account of proceedings in Parliament, and 
exhibited no vigour in playing for either side. 

I do not know whether Mr. Douthwaite in view of these 
facts will wish to modify his conclusions.—Yours, &c., 


ARTHUR E. Watson, Managing Editor. 


The Daily Telegraph and Morning Post, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


[Our correspondent’s reference books were out of date by 
precisely six days; the 1938 edition of Who’s Who supported 
his statement.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


LYNCH LAW 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—I send you the following information concerning lynch- 
ings for the year 1938. I find, according to the records 
compiled in the Department of Records and Research of the 
Tuskegee Institute, that there were 6 persons lynched in 1938. 
This is 2 fewer than the number 8 for each of the years 1937 
and 1936; and 14 fewer than the number 20 for 1935. No one 
of the persons lynched was in the hands of the law; the bodies 
of two of the victims were burned. 

There were 42 instances in which officers of the law pre- 
vented lynchings. Three of these were in Northern States and 
39 in Southern States. In 41 of the instances, the prisoners 
were removed or the guards augmented or other precautions 
taken. In the other instance, armed force was used to repel 
the would-be lynchers. A total of 53 persons, 3 white men, 
49 Negro men, and 1 Negro woman, were thus saved from 
death at the hands of mobs. 

Of the six persons lynched, all were Negroes. The offences 
charged were: rape, 1; murder, 3; failure to complete payment 
on funeral bill, 1; insulting remarks to woman, 1. 

The States in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each State are as follows: Florida, 1; Georgia, 1; Louisiana, 1; 
and Mississippi, 3—Very truly yours, 

F. D. PATTERSON, 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. President. 
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THE EUROPEAN INHERITANCE 


By W. T. WELLS 


TuatT the basic elements of civilised life, as Europeans have 
grown to understand it, are today in imminent danger of 
destruction is too obvious to require argument. Both for 
Europeans and non-Europeans it is a particularly appropriate 
moment to examine what the characteristic features of our 
inheritance are: for the former, that they should the better 
understand the steps by which to preserve, if not the whole, at 
least some part of it; for the latter, that they should be given 
the opportunity of deciding, from study of European civilisa- 
tion while it is still in existence, what part of it they would 
wish to incorporate in their own systems, and what part they 
would wish to reject as a damnosa hereditas. 

Of the two books here under review, Mr. Mayer’s sounds 
a call to arms, while Mr. Smellie’s concludes on a note of 
detachment and resignation proper to a last will and testament. 
“This ethos of reason,” says Mr. Mayer, “is the common 
European inheritance. Our task is to hand it down to the 
generations to come, even if we should have to defend it on 
the field of battle. . . . Without reason the European would 
sink into barbarism.” 


. Should skill in war and organisation,” writes Mr. 
Smellie, “secure the dominance of Europe by Nazi theories, 
the owl of Minerva would take its flight to the farthest west 
or east. It is impossible to foresee by what subtle devices or 
by what sufferings and sacrifices the life of reason would be 
preserved. But it will make for courage if we admit that 
should Europe itself experience another Dark Age, there are 
worlds elsewhere where the spirit of Greece, of France, of 
England, and of pre-Prussian Germany could live.” The 
attitudes of mind underlying these two statements are typical 
of two points of view of the best means of combating the 
barbarism that threatens. The man who takes the one view 
believes that force must ultimately be met by force, and that 
a war of ideas is, at least for those who fight on the right side, 
a holy war. The man who adopts the other tends to believe 
that subtle values must be preserved by more subtle means, 
and that the higher form of civilisation will tend to absorb 
the lower. The one will point to the success of the Byzantine 
Empire in withstanding the onrush of the barbarians. The 
other will point to that Empire’s slow decay and final collapse, 
contrasting it with that adoption by the Franks of Christian 
religion and Gallo-Roman culture which was the foundation- 
stone of the civilisation of the Middle Ages. 


“Freedom of thought and doctrine; the dignity of the indi- 
vidual; a human responsibility to society and the State.” 
These Mr. Mayer defines as the basic elements of our civili- 
sation. Whether they are likely to survive another ordeal by 
battle, whatever its military results, is a question which 
admits of no easy answer. Mr. Kohn-Boamstedt, who is one 
of the four collaborators with Mr. Mayer to contribute a 
chapter on a special subject to his book, has a sentence in 
his chapter on Political Thought in France which is sugges- 
tive in this connexion: —‘‘ Only one important institution of 
the revolutionary period remained, and this was due to the 
pressure of a foreign foe: the national army—a weapon by 
which the republic maintained itself externally, but which was 
ultimately to destroy it internally.” Much of the base moral 
and intellectual currency put into circulation by the last War 
remains in circulation still; and those who do not believe that 
a German victory over Britain and France is at all likely may 
yet fear the deterioration caused by the fearful revenge which 
will surely be wreaked on Germany after her next defeat. 

The immediate tak for Englishmen, as both Professor 


‘The European Tradition. 
-Reason in Politics. By 
12s. 6d.) 


Political Thought. 
(Dent. 18s.) 
(Duckworth. 


By J. Pp; Mayer. 
K. B. Smellie. 


Tawney, in his introduction, and Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, in 
his brilliant chapter on British Political Thought, emphasise, 
is to set their own house in order, and by a great effort of self. 
control to concentrate, in the face of external danger, on ip. 
ternal reform. “Nations reap in storm,” as the former puts 
it, “ what they sow in calm. ... The privileged orders jp 
Western. Europe may feel little enthusiasm for the crude 
barbarities of the Fascist States; but . . their collective 
attitude is that of men who prize property above freedom, 
and fear the triumph of the dictators less than they fear 
Socialism. To the mass of the population the ways of Facism 
are odious; but the conduct of their rulers inspires them with 
little confidence that the latter shares their horror. . . . The 
paralysis of British policy from China to Spain, and the 
loss of moral influence which that paralysis has involved, 


have more than one cause.” To remove the sense of 
bewilderment on the fundamentals which, according to 
Mr. Crossman, has since 1931 superseded the traditional 


English disregard for them, a supreme effort is needed to 
attain a sense of national unity, founded not on flag-wagging 
but on social justice. 

The central problem of politics, as Mr. Smellie points out, 
“is the relation in any community between coercion and the 
possibility of men living together in such a way that each 
and all would say it was good.” The claims which the State 
makes on the allegiance of men have been based on many 
various grounds by different thinkers. Aristotle found these 
grounds in the fact that man was a political animal who could 
not live apart from society; the Stoics found them in a Law 
of Nature, on a universal order in accordance with which men 
should shape their lives; mediaeval thinkers like St. Thomas 
Aquinas, on whose quite logical attempts to reconcile the Law 
of Nature with the Will of God Mr. Smellie seems un- 
necessarily severe, found them in God’s ordering of the 
universe. Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau postulated different 
degrees of obedience or different types of Social Contract, 
the first emphasising man’s utter dependence on a strong 
government for a civilised life, the second arguing that men’s 
interests were easily reconcilable and that governmental oppres- 
sion was the danger against which to guard, while for Rousseau, 
somewhere between the two but nearer Hobbes, men can 
only come to their full development through a freedom in 
society which transcends their freedom in a state of nature: 
the State may go against men’s wills, but never against theif 
reason. This, not vague mysticism or brute force, is to be 
the guide. The emphasis on the part of reason in the Euro- 
pean tradition is the central thread which runs throughout, 
and connects, Mr. Mayer’s book with Mr. Smellie’s. Both 
show how German philosophers of the last century, in em- 
phasising the importance of development, led the retreat from 
the conceptions of order and reason. 

Apart from this, the two books are somewhat different in 
character and purpose, though both designed for the same type 
of reader. Mr. Mayer’s first five chapters deal with epochs 
in political thought down to, and including, the seventeenth 
century. The remaining six survey the development of 
political thought in the five leading countries of Europe and 
in the United States of America. Mr. Smellie’s book is mort 
discursive and less historical; it falls into three parts, discussing 
respectively movements in political thought, the relation 
between Politics and such subjects as Metaphysics and Ethics, 
and the nature and future of the State. Both are books fot 
scholars and readers of studious tastes, rather than for the 
general reader who turns to books mainly to help him under 
stand the newspapers. It seems fair to say that Mr. Smellie’s 
book contains much valuable criticism, while Mr. Mayer's 
shou'd become a classic. 
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REVELATIONS .OF THE METASYBIL 


Modes of Thought. By A. N. Whitehead. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 7s. 6d.) 

A FEW years ago a new book by Professor Whitehead was in 
every sense of the word a philosophical event. Many, I make 
no doubt, will still consider it to be so, Our times are not rich 
in cosmologies, and the traditional conception of philosophy as 
a study which, taking the whole world of life, man and nature 
for its province, seeks a pattern in, or, as some would prefer 
to put it, imposes a pattern upon, the maze, has fallen into 
disrepute. In this temporary eclipse of speculation, when 
philosophy has become a microscope for the more extensive 
scrutiny of the trivial, Professor Whitehead has steadfastly 
maintained the right of the human mind to range at large 
through the universe, and to return furnished with a plan, 
albeit drawn in the roughest outlines, of the territories 
explored. Whitehead’s first sketch was, to be sure, very 
rough, but it was hoped that subsequent books would give 
increased precision of outline and furnish an added fullness 
of detail. Has this hope been fulfilled? On the whole, I 
should say that it has not. The trouble with the Whitehead 
slassics, Science and the Modern World and Process and 
Reality, was obscurity. One felt that Whitehead was saying 
great things and conveying important truths, but so darkly 
were the things said, so sibylline was the revelation of the 
truths—scarce were their outlines glimpsed, before the veils 
were redrawn—that it was always open to the critic to wonder 
whether the immense difficulty of Whitehead was not due to 
obscurity of expression, rather than to the expression of 
obscurity. 

It cannot be said that this latest book has added much in 
the way of new material, or much illuminated the darkness 
of the old. The strength of the previous works lay in their 
criticism of the scientific scheme of the universe. It is here 
that the present book is strong. Where they were weak was 
in the provision of substitutes for the scheme whose inadequacy 
they exposed; this, too, is the weakness of Modes of Thought. 
It consists of three parts, entitled Creative Impulse, Activity, 
and Nature and Life, with a short Epilogue of five pages on 
the Aim of Philosophy. The first two parts consist of lectures 
delivered at Wellesley College, Massachusetts, and are here 
published for the first time. The two lectures in the third 
part were delivered in the University of Chicago, and have 
already appeared in a separate volume, entitled Nature and 
Life. They constitute the easiest and clearest part of the 
present book, and may be specially recommended to those 
who desire to acquaint themselves, without too much expendi- 
ture of effort or outwearing of patience, with the main features 
of Professor Whitehead’s philosophy. 

Broadly these are two. The first, negative, is a criticism of 
various forms of contemporary knowledge on the ground that 
each is in its different way a form not of knowledge, but of 
abstraction. Every entity is, Professor Whitehead points out, 
presented to us in a mesh of connexions with all the other 
entities in the universe. This mesh of connexions White- 
head terms “the perspective of the universe for that entity.” 
Just as entities have their special properties and connexions, 
so do groups of entities; for example, the group that is 
studied by physical science, or the groups which constitute 
sociology or art. Abstraction occurs because men_ take 
“notions which are valid for one perspective of the universe 
involved in one groupn of events and avply them uncritically 
to other events involving some discrepancy of perspective.” 
In particular, we accept two notions which are vz ‘d in 
physical science and in mathematics, the first that there are 
things having boundaries and occupying places; the second, 
that these things are quantitatively numerable, and use them 
for the interpretation of the universe as a whole. Whitehead, 
tevolting “against this concentration upon the multiplication 
table and the regular solids,” shows how its application out- 
side the perspectives to which numbers and solids are relevant 
Vitiates the results arrived at. It is responsible, for example, 
for the materialist conception of the universe as consisting of 
things and events which are related by the law of cause and 
effect, and the modern conception of history as the narration 
of factual sequences in which “such suggestion of causation, 
a is admitted, is confined to the statements of physical 
Materialities, such as the economic motive.” 

The exposure of the various fallacies of abstraction con- 
stitutes the main thread of the lectures. The fallacies result 


in the introduction of divisions and distinctions which a true 
analysis finds it impossible to sustain. Whitehead devotes 
special attention to the distinctions between sense perception 
and feeling, between nature and life, between life and matter, 
and between mind and body. Science arises by taking one 
of these distinctions as final; as representing, that is to say, 
a real line of cleavage in the universe, and then building a 
system out of the materials provided by the entities which 
have been falsely distinguished. For example, accuracy of 
observation, which involves focussing all one’s power of atten- 
tion on one thing and ignoring its context, is a distinctive 
method of science. In order that we may observe accurately 
we must “dismiss from consciousness all irrelevant modes of 
experience. But there is no irrelevance. Thus the whole of 
science is based upon neglected modes of relevance.” Nor is 
science alone guilty of this fallacy. Morality, religion, logic, 
art, have each earmarked for themselves an artificially de- 
limited area of the universe, proclaimed the importance of the 
structure which they have raised within the area, and either 
denied the reality of whatever lay outside the structure, or 
else sought to bring it within its confines. 

I have left myself little space for the positive doctrine 
which is not so much stated as conveyed by a series of hints 
illuminated by flashes of insight. It is, in Professor White- 
head’s words, that “as disclosed in the fundamental essence 
of our experience, the togetherness of things involves some 
doctrine of mutual immanence. In some sense or other, this 
community of the actualities of the world means that each 
happening is a factor in the nature of every other happening.” 
The universe, in fact, is like a vast echoing chamber in which 
a sound made anywhere reverberates everywhere, just be- 
cause anywhere is everywhere. More precisely, it is a jelly. 
Touch a jelly at any point and the whole is set quivering; 
but since in Whitehead’s universe there are no “places,” sit 
cannot in truth be said that the jelly is touched in one place 
more than in another. 

As usual in Professor Whitehead’s books, the writing is 
made vivid with striking phrases and illuminated by pene- 
trating appercus. “In order to acquire learning we must 
first shake ourselves free of it”; science is said to divide the 
“seamless coat of experience,” while the belief that the 
human language expresses all the fundamental ideas applic- 
able to human experience is called “the Fallacy of the Per- 
fect Dictionary.” There are some intriguing intellectual 
asides—for example, the establishment of the relation be- 
tween order and the Good, or, as Whitehead puts it, between 
the multiplication table and the Sermon on the Mount; the 
development of the consequences which follow from the 
absence of the notion of evolution in Greek thought, and so 
on. Nevertheless, one leaves the book with a feeling of dis- 
appointment, of disappointment tinged with guilt, for when 
all is done, the uncomfortable thought remains that one’s 
failure to make more of it may be, after all, not Professor 
Whitehead’s fault, but one’s own. C. E. M. Joan. 


RECONQUESTS 


The Mad Queen of Spain. By Michael Prawdin. (Allen and 
Unwin. Ios. 6d.) 

Days in Old Spain. By Gertrude Bone. Illustrated by Muirhead 
Bone. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 

The Spanish Arena. By William Foss and Cecil Gerahty. 
(Gifford. 18s.) 

On se trompe toujours sur VTEspagne. Napoleon’s dis- 


couraging tip to his brother Joseph is well known and more 
than almost any other sweeping statement about a national 
psychology which seems peculiarly apt to invite generalisation 
and paradox, the warning remains true, though, as countless 
articles and books about Spain regularly prove, it is con- 
sistently overlooked. Sensible and truthful accounts of things 
Spanish have always been rare, and now, of course, with the 
country itself in turmoil and textbooks on the struggle 
appearing hastily and by the dozen, they are fewer still. The 
more readable exceptions to this rule of mediocrity have 
usually been histories; so it is less of a surprise that the 
three books under review should all be admirable and worthy 
of publication, since each is to a large extent historical. One 
could in fact say that their respective merits are in proportion 
to their content of this kind. 

The Russian author’s biography of Joan the Mad deals with 
that period when her parents, Ferdinand and Isabella, had 
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made Spain a nation; Lady Bone’s travel impressions are 
largely, even mainly, concerned with Spanish monuments and 
antiquities of a still earlier date; while the only modern book 
of the trio, by Mr. William Foss and the late Cecil Gerahty, 
is the first full-dress description by pro-Franco writers of the 
pangs of Spain’s rebirth viewed as history in the making. 

Naturally this last-named book is too controversial, too one- 
sided and contemporary to qualify as final truth; but if we 
accept Prof. Allison Peers’s Spanish Tragedy as a strictly 
objective record of the administrative chaos that induced this 
war and choose, among later books, Mr. Jellinek’s perhaps 
as the most balanced presentation of the Left Wing case, we 
should welcome The Spanish Arena for the fullest account of 
the same facts seen in a Right light. Often clumsy in argu- 
ment, though sincere, and by reason of its length and excess 
of detail, less cogent than Professor Sarolea’s clear Daylight on 
Spain, even with part of its sting withdrawn under threat 
of a libel action, The Spanish Arena, as Dean Inge has said, 
is a “hideous story” that “must be told,” for it exposes an 
unprecedented campaign of “organised systematic lying ” 
that has “successfully blinded the eyes of well-meaning 
people ” under an ill-fitting guise of impartiality. Certainly the 
unscrupulous and _ irresponsible manner in which 
almost the whole of our Press has treated the rights and 
wrongs—and the news—of this complicated war contrasts very 
badly with the more honest attitude of the French newspapers 
of all three camps—anti-Fascist, anti-Marxist, or both. The 
reverse would seem to apply to the dissimilar observance by 
the two Governments of their policy of non-intervention. 

Unfortunately The Spanish Arena is sure to be read only 
by a small partisan public; unfortunately, too, it seems chiefly 
intended for them. Yet it states many facts, political, psycho- 
logical and military, which ought to be of general interest. 

The Mad Queen of Spain also offers a convincing inter- 
pretation of a chapter of history that has long been read 
differently. Joan is one of the most tragic among famous 
political prisoners, a sad companion figure to Mary Queen of 
Scots, Ivan, and the Man in the Iron Mask. Thrust on to 
the throne of all the Spains by a fate that removed the four 
who stood between her and the succession, she was 
cruelly betrayed in her affections, cheated of more than a 
great and growing empire, shut away from the world—which 
was hers—by her father, her husband, and her son. The 
mother of two Holy Roman Emperors and of four Queens, 
she died at the age of seventy-five, having spent fifty years of 
her life in prison, forty-six of them in the gloomy fortress of 
Tordesillas. ‘Though “a woman,” as one of her chroniclers 
says of her, “fashioned to see and to endure anything in the 
world, whether good or evil, with a steadfast heart and unfail- 
ing courage,” even at one time with the loyal support of her 
people she was no match for the contrary and combined 
greeds of her royal father (whom Machiavelli was later 
to take as model for his “ Prince”), her scheming foreign 
consort, and her gaoler son, Charles the Fifth of Austria and 
First of Spain: usurpers of her kingdom. Losing love, 
liberty and power, she finally lost her reason. But- Joan’s 
latest chronicler is her champion; as far as possible he glosses 
over her madness and hints that her unjust loss to Spain was 
perhaps an even greater tragedy than her own. 

The style of Lady Bone’s written accompaniment to her 
husband’s_ careful drawings is unimpeachable—to _ use 
Mr. Cyril Connolly’s term, the purest Mandarinese. Looking 
back, from an ivory tower of interest in architecture and 
religious ritual, on a Spain which, her publishers tell us, has 
been shattered for our lifetime, she has conjured up a vision 
even more picturesque and placid than do the illustrations 
themselves. These travel-impressions date from the last days 
of the Dictatorship, but are mainly concerned with an ancient 
rather than an o!d Spain. A large part of her all too short 
space is devoted to appreciation of the beautiful Asturian 
churches built in the dawn and cradle of Spanish history and 
of surviving forms of worship that go back for centuries into 
Spain’s past. The Visigoths are important to her, and no 
influence later than Herrera’s wins a mention in her book: 
Some place-names appear—Santillana, Grazalema, Naranco— 
which will recall to the reader disasters of recent war, but 
for the most part we gratefully follow her guidance far off the 
beaten track, and can escape from thoughts of destruction, 
knowing that these glories are still preserved. Every lover of 
Spanish architecture should possess this small, perfect book. 

JoHN Marks. 





A DIFFUSED SPIRIT 


The Life of S. T. Coleridge : The Early Years. By Lawreng 
Hanson. (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By E. K. Chambers. (Oxford. 15 
Tue mind of S. T. Coleridge has been by no means neglecteg 
by recent critics. We have had the psychological analyses 
of Mr. H. I’A. Fausset and Mr. Stephen Potter, and special 
literary studies by Mr. Livingstone Lowes and Dr. I, 4 
Richards; not to mention other, more oblique, lights. By 
the two books at present under review are, I believe, the firg 
“straight ” biographies since the Narrative of James Dykes 
Campbell and the fragment left by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 
The biographer’s task is not made easier by the fact tha 
Coleridge virtually ceased to live some eighteen years before 
he actually died; and the preceding years are correspondingly 
crammed with vital material. Mr. Chambers has attempted 
to compress his subject into one volume; Mr. Hanson— 
more wisely, I think—has elected to spread himself, and 
his first volume takes us only to 1800, the crucial year in 
which Coleridge left Stowey for good and went north to join 
the Wordsworths. 

My own preference for Mr. Hanson’s minute method of 
handling his subject is due to the conviction that Coleridge 
is one of those rare people to whom justice can only be done 
by taking account of all the facts, however seemingly trivial, 
The diffusion and complexity of his nature were such that 
the shape of his trajectory resembles nothing so much 4; 
those iridescent canals and whorls made by a film of oil 
spilt on water; one must follow each bend and examine 
each colour, if understanding, rather than irritation and 
contempt, is to be the final result. For this reason (among 
others) I think it unlikely that Mr. Hanson’s biography will 
soon be superseded. For he gives us a complete - portrait 
of the Rev. James Boyer, a detailed account of that incident 
which resulted in the boy Coleridge’s sleeping out all night 
in a field. And he tells how the poet would walk down the 
Strand making swimming motions with his arms, because 
he was imagining himself Leander; how he induced Dr. 
Crompton of Derby to “Rumfordize” the chimneys of his 
projected school. These are the things we must know and 
remember about Coleridge—these and the details of his 
fantastic plans and all he said about them—from Pantisocracy 
to becoming a Unitarian minister; by comparison, the 
exact extent of his pecuniary indebtedness to Messrs. This 
and That, or of his literary borrowings from that famous 
poem “ The Other,” are of secondary importance. It is the 
incredible diffusion of his spirit that matters, and that can 
only be rendered by a diffused narrative. 

As Mr. Potter has pointed out (Mr. Hanson develops the 
idea without thus stating it), there were two Coleridges: one 
was that strange thing, a universal genius whose insatiable 
curiosity and synthesising activity drove him to _ interpret 
the world under all its guises; the other was a lamentably 
incomplete human being whose social behaviour comes 
straight out of an analyst’s case-book. Mr. Potter—and 
perhaps Mr. Hanson—would deny this latter assertion; but 
I must insist that it is true, for only thus can the “ enigma” 
of Coleridge be satisfactorily explained. Coleridge was not 
an enigma: he was merely an extremely complex personality. 
A few quotations from Mr. Hanson will serve this point: 

“To Coleridge at this time [1798] nothing was impossible, no 
obstacle too formidable to be overcome when he had set his mind 
upon the attainment of an object. It was when there was no obstacle, 
when his course lay plain before him. . . that he hesitated, faltered, 
drew back, and was lost. On all other occasions, he persisted in his 
purpose; differing only from many others similarly situated ot 
determined, in the manner of overcoming the difficulty—for Coler- 
idge . . . prevailed upon his friends and companions to undertake 
the removal of the obstacle.” 

* But though he might resume, instinctively, the questionings of 
faith, his intelligence once exercised would not permit him to discard 
the reason with a like facility. It remained to dog him with a constant 
demand for proof of the validity of every emotion. This unceasing 
surveillance by the reason was responsible for Coleridge’s passion to 
understand what he felt.” : 

“* Coleridge did not so much discard a thought as transform it, fit 
it into place in the jig-saw of his mind.” 

These efforts to make Reason and Emotion lie down together 
were clearly the result of a mind pulled forward by its ana- 
lytical power and backwards by childish desires that refused to 
develop out. For reliance on reason=self-reliance = adult- 
hood; and Coleridge remained a child till death. Thus his 
need and canacity for evoking pity were limitless; it is not to0 
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much to say that the farcical episode of Private Comberbacke 
was engineered by him to this end, since he took the pre- 
caution from the outset of making sure that his relations should 
gnd out where he was. The letters he wrote on these and 
similar occasions make unpleasant reading, because one feels 
their fundamental disingenuousness. 

It is difficult to be fair to Coleridge, and he himself never 
really forgave those who saw through him (Southey, Words- 
worth, De Quincey). As father-substitutes they were tried 
and found wanting in that perpetually forbearing love he so 
pathetically craved.- As for his wife, she was in hopeless 
case from the start. Mr. Hanson makes it clear that the 
marriage was the fault of Southey’s obtuseness and revenge- 
ful dogmatism; it eventually foundered on the rock of Sarah’s 
own inability to take her husband as he was. 

One of the most original contributions in Mr. Hanson’s 
gdmirable book at this stage seems to me his analysis of the 
Wordsworth-Coleridge-Poole triangle. His comparison of the 
two poets could not well be more acute, and I feel he is un- 
doubtedly right in asserting that for a long time (viz., until 
1800) Coleridge found in Poole a solidity as satisfying as Words- 
worth’s; and that Poole’s final disappointment with his friend 
was due to jealousy of a man whose character was sufficiently 
like his own to arouse in him no admiration, while that man’s 
gifts as a poet seemed to him over-estimated by Coleridge. 

The account of the poet’s literary development is equally 
just: the whole of the seventh chapter, which describes how 
Coleridge and Wordsworth each emerged from his “ Jacobin ” 
phase, and the later account of Coleridge’s great period of 
composition, are as good as possible—though when mention- 
ing that the Lyrica! Ballads set out to exploit “the language 
of conversation in the middle and lower classes” Mr. Hanson 
fails to observe that they did not in fact employ that language 
at all. 

Mr. Chambers’ book is by comparison superficial. As a 
statement of the salient facts, it is painstaking, exact, and 
therefore of some use; but as a portrait of a most singular man, 
it is quite inadequate. The judgement is level and sensible, 
but the total impression is bleached: it lacks subtlety and 
sensitiveness, qualities indispensable to a writer on Coleridge. 
One feels that the author would have been more at home in 
a life of Southey. 

Meanwhile, I shall look forward to Mr. Hanson’s second 
volume. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 


ART IN SCOTLAND 


The Arts of Scotland. By John Tonge. (Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d.) 


THERE is comparatively little in Scottish art that can rely for 
its appeal on its looks alone. The fifth-century Burghead 
slab, incised with a bull, is impressive even if we know nothing 
about the symbolism of early Christianity in Scotland; but in 
the main it is true that half the appeal of Scottish works of 
art depends upon our being interested in the Scottish people 
and their history. There is nothing extraordinary, as pictures, 
about George Jamesone’s portraits Lord Spynie or Marquis 
of Huntly; but as comments on the religious and_ political 
outlook of the seventeenth-century Scot they are most 
enlightening. Raeburn’s children, perhaps, can be enjoyed 
without further question; but his Highland chiefs and Edin- 
burgh notabilities are most interesting when they are con- 
sidered as pictures of men of a particular country at a 
particular time. 

Mr. John Tonge’s excellent guide gives us a good deal of 
the social, economic, religious, and political background which 
Is necessary to an appreciation of Scottish art. His book was 
Written specially for the Burlington House Exhibition; there 
are chapters on architecture, sculpture, metal-work and furni- 
ture, but the main part is devoted to painting, with a short 
account of every artist of any value. (Let us hope that it was 
exigencies of space that made Mr. Tonge blunder into such 
a statement as that “ Runciman appears to have been attracted 
to Macpherson’s work because it foreshadowed the Romantic 
Revival.”) The book is bound at times to read a little like 
a catalogue, with the catalogue’s way of making each item 
seem of equal importance; but this is only a superficial 
impression, and Mr. Tonge’s comments on Jamesone, the 
Runcimans, John Brown and Raeburn show judgement, sensi- 
bility, and the capacity to distinguish historical importance 
from aesthetic excellence. There are not many verdicts to 


quarrel with, except perhaps his opinion of Wilkie, 14 whose 
pictures Mr. Tonge says that, for the most part, tae; ” have 
only the aesthetic merit of masterly chiaroscuro.” No doubt 
Wilkie painted to please his patrons and shock nobody; no 
doubt the success of his work was responsible for many of the 
worst nineteenth-century story-pictures; yet, in face of paint- 
ings like The Bride’s Toilet and The Card-Players we must 
admit a solidity, a sense of design and spacing, a skill in 
managing light and shade, a sensibility to colour, that could 
only be matched by the contemporary French painters. In 
George IV Receiving the Keys of Holyrood Scottish national 
sentiment for once finds adequate expression in terms of visual 
art; and some of the sketches at Burlington House help us to 
understand Delacroix’ enthusiasm—ses ébauches et ses 
esquisses sont au dessus de tous les éloges. 

The latest rooms at Burlington House are haunted by the 
ghosts not of the dead, but of those who are disqualified by 
being alive. Mr. Tonge, free from such restrictions, can 
treat George Henry along with the rest of the Glasgow School, 
Fergusson and Gillies along with Peploe and Hunter. He is 
appreciative without ever making exaggerated patriotic claims; 
he writes out of a wide knowledge of European art, and does 
not ever judge by parochial standards; and his handbook can 
be widely recommended. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


MORE OF MISS WEETON 


Miss Weeton: Journal of a Governess. Edited by Edward 


Hall. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY, or self-portrayal, is an art in which the lonely 
and literary woman particularly excels. Her bitter candour 
provides her with a means of relief, a means of justification 
or defence. She does not refresh or delude herself in excesses 
of mere moralising, but eagerly pursues the rare, delightful 
agony of complete revelation. Even if she falters, at any rate 
she has avoided the false refuge of sentimentality. Written 
in solitude, unperused, often destroyed by the writer herself, 
these records help to externalise or dispel the load of injury 
and ingratitude. A man is easily comforted by the trickery 
of his facile optimism, but a woman is impelled by the desire 
to know and expose the sources of all her pain. That is 
why the journals and letters of obscure women, especially 
those written in periods of debasement and reaction, have 
often such a poignancy, such an emphatic sociological value. 

This book is the second and final volume of Miss Weeton’s 
Journal and Letters, covering the period from I81I to 1825. 
The first volume (1807 to 1811) was published in 1936. The 
two volumes differ very considerably in length and in editorial 
arrangement, and although both are documents of unques- 
tionable value, there is a dull redundance of local detail and 
a zealous profusion of comment in the present volume which 
give it an effect of heaviness and of incongruity. In short, 
the book is over-edited. Not content with ordinary footnotes 
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or the necessary brief introduction, Mr. Hall frequently 
obliterates poor Miss Weeton in showers of his own small 
type or breaks her story with a jolting interpolation. The 
reader will be occasionally dismayed, also, by the heavy dabs 
of indigestible comment which are dished up in the footnotes 
themselves. We could also have dispensed with many alarm- 
ing oddities of style—‘“‘ anent her departure . . . he found it 
convenient to get shut of her . . . but it was too good to last 
... the tragedy of it,” and so forth. 

But these interferences, though annoying, do not, of course, 
lessen our interest in the chief character—who, after all, is 
really Miss Weeton herself. This tough and unfortunate lady, 
after struggling for years ‘with poverty and humiliation, was 
betrayed by a rascally brother and a cruel husband. For the 
greater part of the record in this book she is neither Miss 
Weeton nor a governess, but Mrs. Aaron Stock—the ill- 
treated wife of a mercenary, dyspeptic, religious and appar- 
ently insane cotton-spinner. And yet her toughness, her 
faith and her courage remain. We sometimes feel that she is 
rather a grim woman, by no means incapable of severity and 
of smart recrimination. Her performances as a walker, in the 
Isle of Man in 1812 and in Wales in 1825, are stupendous. 
Three boiled eggs and a crust were fuel enough to propel her 
for 35 miles. Physical health was not often lacking; and 
for mental health she depended upon “her own ideas,’ her 
flageolet, and a store of impervious piety. Much as we 
deplore her misfortunes and admire her courage, we are not 
infrequently depressed by the somewhat uncomfortable genius 
of this dour and energetic woman. Occasionally, too, she 
dips her bucket into a sludge of unexpected indelicacy, or 
seems to enjoy the recital of horrors. If her own account is 
true, she was treated villainously by Aaron; yet her letters to 
him were not calculated to improve matters. We may suspect, 
here and there, a shadow of delusion or a touch of exaggera- 
tion. But we are glad to know that she floated at last into 
a quiet region of esteem, an accepted member of the Farr 
Moor Chapel. 

Miss Weeton is a most valuable document, and, inciden- 
tally, a contribution to the literature of early nineteenth- 
century feminism. C. E. VULLIAMY. 


SORRY YOUVE BEEN 
TROUBLED 


occasionally—or perhaps frequently—by the inefficiency 
ol your memory. 





That’s when you go about looking as worried as Edward 
Everett Horton . . . preoccupied . . . absent . . . you 
know the symptoms, 


3ut be assured: you are not the only sufferer. None 
of us can remember the dates, details, circumstances 
of all the many important events which combine to 
shape the history of our day. 

That is why we_ started “Keesing’s ’—up - to - date, 
concise, impartial. 

You look up its alphabetical index and within a few 
seconds you can turn up the report on any event of 
importance, from 1931 till last week. 


\s a subscriber you receive (and file) each week-end a 
fresh supplement recording all the previous week’s 
political, social, economic developments. 


The service is neither costly nor clumsy. Its selection 
of news is absolutely unbiased. Designed for rapid 
reference it is as often used for leisured reading. 
In an advertisement of this size we cannot describe 
the work in any detail but we will be glad to let you 
have full particulars without any obligation to you and 
with the assurance that we do not pester enquirers. 





%& To KEESING’S Ltd., 107, Fleet St., London, E.C.4. (Central 3441.) 
Please give me full particulars of your Service without cost or 
obligation on my part. 
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SOFT, WE ARE MASS-OBSERVED 


Britain. By Mass-Observation. Arranged and written 

Charles Madge and Tom Harrison. (Penguin Special. 6d.) 
AxouT half of the new Mass-Observation book is devoted to 
the penultimate Crisis, the rest is concerned with All-Jy 
Wrestling, Armistice Day observances, a Lancashire ceremony 
concerning a cow, and the Lambeth Walk—in addition to two 
other themes whose exact nature or importance it is impossible 
to state with any confidence after only two readings of the 
sections concerning them. One should, I suppose, if one 
possesses a social conscience, find the book’s main interest in 
its major theme. But in practice the snippets seem the more 
likely to attract. ‘The Mass-Observers are not elegant or 
incisive writers. Their style, at its best, is an imitation of 
the clipped periods of Mr. William Hickey; elsewhere it 
achieves a level of banality exceeded only, among groups of 
writers, by contributors to motoring periodicals. ‘They make 
no concessions to human weakness by arranging their facts 
neatly or by paying a decent attention to their grammar, and 
possess even the relatively rare art of making simple statistics 
seem confusing. If they wish outsiders to share their own 
estimate of their importance, they could do worse than hire 
one of the Fleet Street hacks whom they so much despise to 
put their conclusions into a less chaotic shape. 

The Mass-Observers were affronted by the way in which, 
in September, certain journals asserted that “the whole 
country ” was giving way to certain emotions or that “the 
entire public” was thinking certain thoughts. Most people, 
with lamentable unconcern, are content to recognise stich 
statements as exaggerations and to continue reading unaffected, 
The Mass-Observers set out systematically to disprove them. 
Notebooks in hand, they buttonholed and catechised men and 
women in the industrial town where they observe. They 
asked whether there was going to be a war, whether there 
should be a war, what England should do, what the League 
of Nations should do, what was thought of Mr. Chamberlain's 
expeditions, what was thought of the Czechs. In this book 
they have given to the world the results of their researches, 
These results are neither surprising (the fluctuations of feeling 
are about what one would expect) nor useful (there is po 
method of knowing how typical are the views of the handful 
of people catechised of views throughout the country as 4 
whole). Nor, even if this latter point could be decided, would 
it be of any consequence. The Mass-Observers seem 10 
envisage as their ideal a system whereby the views of the 
entire population of Great Britain could be immediately 
canvassed on any subject at any given moment. Politics, on 
their admission, enter into less than 1 per cent. of Worktown 
conversations, so that indifference to foreign affairs may for 
practical purposes be said to be complete. No one but 4 
lunatic could suggest that the views on so complicated 4 
question as the Czech Crisis of persons with such interests 
can be of the slightest importance compared with the views 
of men who have given to it months of study, and whose 
conclusions are not automatically absurd, cowardly, of 
Macchiavellian because they do not coincide with one’s own. 
To attempt to develop Mass-Observation to such an end, 
without proportionately interesting and educating people m 
the subjects on which their opinions are to be canvassed, 
would be (if it were practicable) to put a likely weapon into 
the hands of demagogues. 

Of the other sections, that on the cow ceremony 3 
perfunctory but interesting, that on All-In Wrestling fairly 
thorough and quite informative, and that on the Lambeth 
Walk interesting and entertaining—though it does not really 
seem that the observers massed in Lambeth have produced 
better results than might have been obtained by one competent 
reporter. As a whole the book does not materially alter one’s 
opinion of Mass-Observation. It is no doubt an engrossing 
occupation for those who take part in it, and certainly has 
this to recommend it, that it keeps out of doors, exercising 
their limbs and organs, young persons who would otherwise 
very probably have been stuffing indoors churning out it 
different verse. It is capable of producing interesting and 
(though seldom in this book) enjoyable reading. But it quite 
fails to justify its pretensions of doing science or the com 
munity a service. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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WAYS AND MEANS 
The Finance of British Government, 1920-1936. By Ursula 
K. Hicks. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) 

INTEREST in the subject of public finance has increased, since 
the War, both among economists and among the general public. 
The reasons are obvious. The burden of taxation is heavier; 
and one looks more carefully at a major pest than at a minor 
nuisance. The social conscience is more sensitive, and its 
satisfaction, at any level, costs money; hence a new angle of 
interest. A larger proportion of econqmic activity is com- 
munally undertaken, communally controlled, or in some way 
communally assisted; and each addition to the field of public 
or semi-public enterprise carries its own budgetary -problems, 
whether the venture be self-financing or not. The devastating 
swing of the trade cycle, superimposed upon Great Britain’s 
post-War difficulties, has stimulated attention to the possi- 
bilities of compensating budget manipulation. Finally, the 
prospect of a new and heavy burden of armament finance has 
made the whole question highly topical. 

Mrs. Hicks’ book is, of course, anything but a light topical 
essay. It is a serious, almost encyclopaedic, and decidedly 
stiff full-length study, combining a historical survey, a descrip- 
tion of the mechanics of national finance from the point of 
view both of expenditure and of receipts, a good deal of prac- 
tical economic and administrative criticism, and a discussion 
of the theoretical principles involved. The author allows 
herself a wide range. Not only central but local finance comes 
within her scope, though she reluctantly refrains, on the 
ground of their autonomy and diversity, from discussing local 
financial policies in detail. There are excursions into general 
social policy, including a severe judgement on the Govern- 
ment’s activities—or inactivity—in the Special Areas, and a 
discussion, from the technical aspect, of the problem of the 
roads. These latter divergences, however, occupy a relatively 
small part of the book, whose subject matter—apart from the 
brief introductory survey—falls under three main heads. First 
comes Expenditure, comprising social expenditure, general and 
particular measures in aid of industry, public investment in all 
its aspects, grants in aid (discussed here in conjunction with 
rates and the relation of central and local government) and the 
relief, direct and indirect, of unemployment. Then follows 
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Taxation, with a description of the tax structure, Aiscussions 
on the immediate and long-run effects of its various cop. 
ponents both on production and on the distribution of incomes, 
an analysis of the national accounts and the process of budget. 
balancing, and an examination of tax policy in the trade cycle 
Last comes a section on Monetary Policy and the Debt, whic) 
reverts to the historical method of the Introduction and tragg 
its subject through the short boom and depression of the early 
twenties, the strain of the gold-standard years, the crisis of 
1931 and the easy-money period marked by the great cop. 
version of 1932. The whole is plentifully illustrated by chart 
and statistics. 

The labour involved in such a book as this is enormous, ang 
the value of the result undoubted. There is no comparable 
work covering the post-War period—indeed one may say thy 
there is no comparable work at all, since earlier authoritie; 
dealt neither with the same problems nor with the same 
theoretical apparatus. Mrs. Hicks’ book, in fact, becomes y 
once a standard authority. Its shortcomings are the mor 
regrettable. The arrangement as summarised above seem; 
logical enough, but within its broad headings theory, descrip. 
tion, history, and obiter dicta on this and that mingle in a 
infuriating jumble. Distinction of style is not, for some reason, 
generally to be expected among economists, and one cannot 
bear too hardly on its absence in a work dealing with » 
intractable a subject-matter. But one’s eye and ear recoil, and 
one’s mental processes stumble, at the Jungle English and 
Ribbon Writing which clog too many of its pages. Quite 
apart from aesthetic considerations it is irritating, when ther 
are so many difficulties intrinsic to the subject-matter, to waste 
minutes unravelling the convolutions of a cryptic and ambiguoy 
sentence only to discover a perfectly straightforward meaning 
capable of perfectly straightforward expression. Where the 
work itself is of no particular value this need not matter; no 
one need read it. But Mrs. Hicks’ book deserves to be read, 
needs to be read, and no doubt will be read, by all serious 
students of public finance and of post-War economic history 
in general. She has ensured for herself a truly impressive 
fund of respect, gratitude, and irritation. 

Honor CRoomE. 


REVIEW OF REVUE 


Revue. By Beverley Nichols. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. BEVERLEY NICHOLS’ latest book comes as a relief after 
his crusades for God and Harry, England and Saint George, 
The artificial atmosphere of the theatre suits him better than 
those rarer spheres. 

The story is a simple one. The hero is a young Australian 
who writes the words and music for a revue, and the book 
describes the trials and tribulations, upsets, upbraidings and 
uproars before the curtain rises and falls on the first night. 
The villainess of the piece is the leading lady, Miss Thelm 
Ganges. Temperamental, as Hollywood understands | the 
word, she is blatantly and fiercely out for herself and herself 
alone. Although Mr. Nichols describes her fluently, puts 
cruel, witty and occasionally vivid words into her mouth, she 
remains a dummy; the public’s idea of a leading lady, full ¢ 
fight, glamour and spite, but a dummy nevertheless. Leading 
ladies with these qualities exist; but they are a good deal mort 
subtle in their methods. 

In contrast to Miss Ganges, who is tco bad to be true, the 
heroine, Fay Pearl, is too good to be true. A ravishing blonde, 
she can dance, act and sing divinely and becomes a star over 
night. This is also possible; but not likely. 

There is genuine comedy in Dushan Starr, the Yugo-Slav 
juvenile lead, who arrives announcing that in one month 
“he will speak him like the Oxford.” He is highly entertain 
ing and comes alive. 

For the rest, there is a theatrical party of the usual ingre- 
dients; a sadly true description of an audition to pick th 
chorus; an interlude among the blossoms and daffodils of Kev 
which should delight Mr. Nichols’ vast Middletonian public; 
an approving pat on the back for the Lord Chamberlain (inc: 
dentally there is only one Comptroller of that office); a fim 
hectic, distracting hurly-burly of the first night; and a song 
complete with words and music. 

Revue is like many revues: amusing in patches, sentimentd 
in patches, a light entertainment for the tired business man, ! 
safe pis aller for the stalls and gallery. The more discriminat- 
ing pit will hardly stomach it. CELIA JOHNSON. 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


The Young Cosima, By Henry Handel Richardson. (Heinemann. 


7s. 6d.) . 

There Needs No Ghost. By Ruth Adam. (Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d.) 

Cossack Commander. By Arkady Perventsev (Routledge. 
8s. 6d.) 

Rabble in Arms. By Kenneth Roberts. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 


The Adventures of Christopher Columin. By Sylvia Thompson. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

The Young Cosima is a pity. A disappointment. Reading 
it I frequently put the book down and wondered if, in fact, 
it was all a mistake about Henry Handel Richardson. I 
recalled the vices of style which had done their best to kill 
the Richard Mahony novels, and I thought with anxiety 
of Maurice Guest. Could that have been, for all the vividness 
of memory, a badly written, unimportant book?’ So I thought 
I would turn its pages, and I took it from the shelf and, 
meaning to dip about, read it through—for the third time. It 
is not merely not a badly written, unimportant book, but 
it is magnificent and passionate. It has all the weaknesses of 
style of the strong writer. It is repetitive, exuberant, and 
sentimental. But it is a superb, true tragedy of weakness and 
strength, and music, gaiety, ambition and despair blaze 
through it. From its young executant all might have been 
expected, and those who trumpeted it were surely right in 
their praise and expectancy. I have never felt myself, while 
saluting their creative energy and bitter sadness, that the 
Richard Mahony books, clumsy, dusty, and careless, were the 
development most happily to have been expected from the 
young, hard intuition that knocked out Maurice Guest. But 
they were good books—rough, impertinent giants to the 
frivolous dwarfs of fiction being spawned about them. 


The Young Cosima is nothing like that. It is a nice, 
neat book, like many others. What has happened to Henry 
Handel Richardson? Why, in any case, was she led to choose 
a theme so over-memoried, over-recorded, over-historied? 
Surely strength knows itself, and that if it is literally crea- 
tive, as hers is, it cannot be cabined by bibliographies? Or 
did music, which she knows, mislead her? Was she seduced 
from creativeness by a too easy love of the world where music 
is the thing? I believe so, and I regret an unlucky abduction 
of one art from another. For this novel—of the very interest- 
ing early life of that woman who was daughter of Liszt, 
and wife of Hans von Biillow and of Richard Wagner—is not, 
in the high sense of Henry Handel Richardson and others, 
a novel, but a very scrupulous and honourable shaping together 
into narrative form, with nervous and limited imaginative 
lighting, of facts which this adjuster is too true an artist to 
injure, even though such restraint destroys her own great 
talent. 

It is a terrible problem, this, of documents and dead but 
true lives in the hands of that kind of artist whose power is 
not in manipulation but in creation. Henry Handel Richardson 
was never a reproducer, but always a maker of characters. 
One feels in this book, taken as it must be from records, 
a fearful embarrassment before its fixedness. Were style, 
adjustznent and décor the strengths of its author, there might 
have been no difliculty—but since she is great in her lack of 
these strengths end almost solely because of her power to 
ixvent passion and character, since she is great in her freedom 
and in her independence of incidental failure—this history, 
cut of the books of gossips and letter-writers, was not her 
theme. 

Nevertheless, it certainly makes an interesting story. And 
this great novelist who has used it, bending her power, has 
shown Cosima by no means invented, but, as she must have 
been, wise, hard, alluring, true, courageous and generous. She 
is not so successful with Wagner, who can hardly have been 
quite the easy, coy, small stormer of these pages. But von 
Bulow is convincing, and their triangular situation must be, 
without reference to documents, true. It is painfully repetitive of 
climax, as the triasgular dramas of the intelligent always are. 
And as we read scene after scene, and see more and more 
clearly with each the impossible loyalties involved, to music, 
to passion, to self-love and to worldly interest, we see 
what drew Henry Handel Richardson to her involved and 


—=_ 


eternal theme—but, remembering Maurice and Louise and 
Schilsky, we wish that she had forsaken the alluring 
but too fixed truth of history and invented her own Wagne, 
her own Cosima—for scrupulousness has killed, as it mus, 
creative passion, and has, curiously but perhaps natura 
emphasised her willingness to lean on clichés. 7 

There Needs No Ghost is, as novels go nowadays, a bless 
relief. It is honest-to-God entertainment, and when, | 4 
you, does that crop up? Mrs. Adam is a writer to 
observed. I did not read her first book, War on Saturdy 
Week, but her second, I’m Not Complaining, was a yey 
brilliant study of schoolmistresses in a provincial elementay 
school. This new novel has defects, certainly—the chief ¢ 
them being that our satirist, nervous of her brutal, dry powe, 
decided to tell her story through two mouths instead of on 
Her theme is the week or so of crisis last autumn, while y 
waited for war. And she begins, superbly in my opinion, y 
tell us of what that time was like through the medium ¢ 
Miss Ethel Perry, the Vicar’s sister in the village of Caledon, ij 
East Anglia. But, alas! she does not stick to this interprete, 
but finds it necessary to complicate and vulgarise her satire 
by letting us have half of the story—the more involved, person) 
and unnecessary half—from the tiresome young mistress i 
a painter in London, who comes with her baby and he 
painter—for the baby’s sake—to the safety of Caledon, wher 
she had spent her unofficial honeymoon. All her part of th 
narrative is tricky and knowing, and just like anyone’s nove- 
but Miss Ethel Perry is an idiot, good, sweet and _ brainle 
and though not quite in the class of Miss Bates of Emma, yz 
rings that sort of bell. It is a thousand pities that Mrs. Adan 
did not make the effort necessary to place the whole story ¢ 
Caledon in the Crisis in Miss Perry’s hands. Had se 
braced herself to that, Miss Rose Macaulay might have foun 
a rival at last. As things are, her threat is only a far-off hint- 
but it is audible; and meantime, Mrs. Adam is unquestionabl) 
an ironic and informed entertainer. 

Cossack Commander is an extremely well translated, and 
therefore, I take it, an extremely well-written novel of th 
adventures in 1918-19 of the wild Cossack battalions whic 
became a part of Russia’s Red Army in the confused and u- 
wieldy civil war of that time. Kochubei was an amazin: 
Cossack, an illiterate and irrepressible genius and leader ¢ 
men, and those who care to read of the valours and ds 
asters of those years in Russia will find in this book mud 
to entertain and inform them, and much also that is human 
touching and well imagined. 

Rabble In Arms is by Kenneth Roberts, and _ therefor 
all who enjoyed North-west Passage will be on the lok 
out for it. Further, those who care deeply for the int 
cacies, wrongs and rights of the American War of Ind 
pendence will find their passions well engaged by thi 
industrious re-establishment of some of its events. Thi 
can debate with themselves and their author th 
questionable, intriguing character of Benedict Arnold, again 
whom the narrator of this lengthy book, Captain Pet! 
Merrill, will not hear an adverse word, but whom cold histo 
treats more temperately. However, this uninformed reviewes 
never before having heard, to her recollection, of Genet 
Arnold, must leave the rights and wrongs of him as she find 
them here very generously set out in partisanship, but by # 
author who clearly knows his history and his references, ati 
can only say that those who like a long show story of endv: 
rance, mitigated by an absurdly conventional plot of love ani 
espionage, and supported by what appears to be soutl 
historicity, have here their good, strong cup of tea—Bost 
tea. Mr. Roberts is, in his pedestrian way, both an exactil 
and a rewarding author. 

Miss Sylvia Thompson has once again, in The Adventuré 
of Christopher Columin, disappointed us with an irritatist 
glimpse of how good a satirist she could be, if she could 
avoid cold feet after the first thirty pages. Christophe 
Columin begins so well that his odyssey, once he really g¢s 
started, is quite shockingly nonsensical. He meets a nice littl 
boy. Everyone and everything else that happens to him ® 
synthetic honey. 
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Covering music from the Tenth 
Century to the Present Day, with 
Records illustrating each period 
by distinguished artists chosen for 
their association with such music. 


Complete in 5 Volumes—each 
containing 8 double-sided 
Records and Illustrated Booklet 
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VOLUME! -—To the Open- 
ing of the Seventeenth 
Century. — Recordings of 
early vocal and_instru- 
mental music of Palestrina, 
Byrd, Bull, Weelkes, etc. 
VOLUME 1i.—From the 
Beginning of Opera to the 
Death of Bach and Handel. 
Recordings of solo and con- 
certed vocal and_ instru- shy 
mental works of Monteverdi, Purcel 

Corelli, Handel and Bach. 
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VOLUME I11l.—From Bach’s Sons to Vols. I to 
Beethoven.—Recordings of solo instru- IV. Each complete 28s 

mental, chamber music, solo vocal and Vo Vv © a 
orchestral works of Bach’s songs, Clementi, 0 omplete 29s. 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, etc. 

VOLUME !V.—The Romantic Period. — Complete Set ot Five 
Recordings of orchestral, solo instrumental Volumes in Blue Cloth 


and vocal works of Berlioz, Field, Chopin, 
Schumann, Brahms, Wolf, Dvofak, Bala- 
kiref, etc. 

VOLUME V.—The Twentieth Century.— 
Recordings of orchestral, instrumental and 
vocal works of 16 composers of the present 
day. (With enlarged booklet.) 


covered Cabinet, Gold- 
lettered. Price £7 17.6 


Pr rospectus free on application 
to Columbia, 98-108, Clerken- 
well Road, London, E.C.1, 
(Prices not valid in Eire) 
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COLPORTEUR! 





He 


The sun never sets on the work of the colporteur. 
travels in many climes carrying the Word of Life to natives 
and primitive races—to believers and unbelievers alike. He 
is a man of boundless perseverance, unflinching courage, great 
resourcefulness and tact, yet of simple faith and living. 


The Bible Society employs 1,100 colporteurs selling the 
Scriptures in hundreds of languages. If funds increased, 
more could be thus employed. 


We need your help. 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE 


SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4 


Please write to the Secretary 
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can help to secure 
safety at sea- 


For 114 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE City is again a very depressing place. Here we are with 
the New Year only a fortnight old and markets are already 
in the throes of a really bad attack of nerves. Just what has 
caused this latest spasm it is difficult to say. Nobody 
expected much from the Rome talks, but that has not pre- 
vented a good deal of selling once it became apparent that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Signor Mussolini had agreed to differ. 
As usual, the Continent has been more violently disturbed 
than London, but Johannesburg, where non-Aryan influences 
are paramount in the Kaffir market, has behaved worst of 
all. So we have the odd situation in which gold is quoted 
not far short of 150s. an ounce and gold shares are flung on 
the market almost without regard to price. I must add, in 
fairness to the sellers, that so far they have concentrated on 
the non-producing mines whose prospects depend on 
development work involving substantial capital outlay. 
Apparently, the Kaffir houses are taking the view, which 
may prove correct, that the raising of this money through 
the stock markets is going to present some difficulty. 

One of the few consoling features in this dismal position 
is the comparative steadiness of sterling. Any foreign- 
exchange dealer and bullion broker will admit, somewhat 
ruefully, that the curbs on speculative business are proving 
pretty effective. The Exchange Fund is thus able to control 
the rate without any large-scale intervention and has, in 
fact, been a buyer of dollars, on balance, during the past 
fortnight. I still feel that sterling is not yet out of the wood 
and, for the same reasons, that the shake-out in the stock 
markets may not yet be completed. Only a really sustained 
rise in Wall Street could rally the speculative sections of 
markets here and, for the moment, I am unwilling to bank 
on such a rise taking place. America’s latest business 
news is not bad, but it is indecisive enough to justify 
caution. 

* * 4 * 
MR. FISHER ON LIQUIDITY 


First of the bank chairman to vouchsafe us his views, Mr. 
Edwin Fisher, of Barclays, explains that last year’s moderate 
setback in published profits was due partly to increased pro- 
vision for taxation and partly to “the general conditions 
ruling.” It is evident that last year the rival influences on 
banking policy—the necessity for liquidity and the wish to 
earn profits—were at times rather more difficult to reconcile 
than normally. Mr. Fisher left no room for doubt that the 
‘primary consideration ” is always liquidity and that, as a 
consequence, the board was led to reduce, to some extent, 
the bank’s holding of securities and reinvest part of the 
money in the less remunerative but more readily realisable 
form of bills. The bill portfolio had thus been increased by 
over £4,000,000 to £54,594,153, including £30,455,000 of 
Treasury Bills, despite the cutting down in the average 
amount of Treasury Bills offered at the weekly tenders. 

Taking its four exceptionally liquid assets—cash, 
balances, &c., in course of collection, money at call and bills 
—RBarclays is shown to have a ratio of such assets to its 
deposit liabilities of 34 to 38 per cent. at December 31st. Here 
is a measure of the extent to which safety-first principles are 
allowed to over-rule the profit-earning urge. There were 
times last year when, in order to strengthen the cash holding, 
the bank deemed it advisable to withdraw funds from the 
money market. That happened during the crisis period of 
September when foreign balances were being rapidly with- 
drawn from London. Mr. Fisher, true to banking tradition, 
regards such an occasional “ fire drill” as a desirable opera- 
tion in that it proves that the system is working properly 
and that assets that are liquid in theory are equally liquid 
in practice. In his view, which will be shared by other 
bankers, Lombard Street came out of this test with credit. 

2 * * * 
MIDLAND BANK DEPOSITS 


Like other members of the “ Big Five,” the Midland, 
which is still the largest, has suffered a modest setback in 
earnings. Net profit is shown at £2,445,671, against 
£2,508,c09, but is again sufficient to cover the 16 per cent. 
dividend rate and further substantial allocations to reserves. 
In the balance-sheet there are several very interesting move- 


ments, of which the most striking is the fall of £33>547,000, 
or 6.7 per cent., in deposits. On the average during the 
year deposits ran at a rather higher lever than in 1937, but 
these figures bear witness that during the second half of 1938 
the efflux of foreign funds caused a sharp downward trend, 
Thus, the Midland Bank’s total is not merely down from 
the 1937 peak, but back to the lowest level since 1935. 

On the opposite side of the balance-sheet the contraction 
in deposits is matched by a sharp reduction in the bank's 
portfolio of bills, which is £34,660,000 lower at £48,499,000, 
Investments, at £118,869,000, have been held at a high 
figure, and it is satisfactory that advances, in face of trade 
recession, have reached a new record level at £209,255,000, 
The ratio of advances to deposits has thus increased rather 
sharply from under 42 to 45 per cent. Taking advances 
and investments together, the ratio is up from 65 to nearly 
71 per cent., which probably represents an upper limit. It 
seems fairly clear that this bank, at least, and, I suspect, 
most of the others, will not be anxious to increase its invest- 
ments very much this year. 


¥ * * ¥ 
TRANSPORT BOARD DEVELOPMENTS 


At last the London fare increases are officially outlined 
and they follow very closely the forecasts made in these 
notes in recent weeks. It is clear that the railways, main 
line and Board’s, are to play the major part in increasing 
receipts, and it is also clear that one must not look for any 
benefit from the proposed increases during the Board's 
current financial year which ends on June 30th. My own 
guess would be that the dividend on Transport “ C ” stock 
for the current year will not differ materially from last year’s 
4 per cent. But what benefit may be expected in a normal 
full year ? One can only make estimates since it is not pos- 
sible to assume that increased charges will bring in a pro- 
portionately higher gross revenue. Assuming, however, that 
the effective increase in receipts is about 33 per cent., which 
should err on the side of conservatism, it seems that Trans- 
port “C” should have a sporting chance of getting its 
standard rate of 53 per cent. 

Now the last accounts showed that the Board’s revenue 
was swollen by a sum of £230,000 refunded from Income 
Tax not required. If we allow for this non-recurring item, 
the gap between net revenue and the amount required to 
cover a 5} per cent. “C” dividend was roughly £600,000. 
If we relate this amount to the total of the receipts of the 
“ Pool” in which the Board shares with the main-line rail- 
ways, we see that it represents only about Ij per cent. Last 
year the Board actually received over 70 per cent. of the 
pooled receipts, but its nominal share is 62.1 per cent. It 
is apparent, therefore, that taking lower proportion, ai 
increase of about £1,000,000 in the pooled receipts, or about 
2} per cent., is all that is required to cover the “C” divi- 
dend, other things, of course, remaining equal. At 74 the 
stock should be well worth holding. 

¥ * * * 
THOMAS TILLING PROSPECTS 

In the circumstances, the recently-appointed Committee 
representing Transport “C” stockholders is surely acting 
wisely in holding its hand until the effects of the higher 
fares have become apparent. So far as Thomas Tilling, 
Limited, is concerned, whose chairman has taken the lead 
in organising the “C” stockholders, the problem of the 

ransport “C” dividend is really a matter of principle 
rather than £. s. d. Last year’s reduction from 4} to 4 per 
cent., for exampie, meant only a loss of some £4,000, despite 
the company’s big holding, which is trifling in relation toa 
total revenue of over £450,000. Indeed, it is already 
evident, from the accounts of the Tilling and British Auto- 
mobile Traction and of the National Omnibus and Trans- 
port Company, in both of which Thomas Tilling has a very 
large interest, that the reduction in income from Transport 
“C” has been made good many times over. 

Tilling and B.A.T. has raised its dividend from 10 pef 
cent. less tax to 9 per.ceat. free of tax (equivalent to ovet 

(Continued on page 108) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
MICHAEL NAIRN AND GREENWICH 


DISTRIBUTION MAINTAINED 
SIR MICHAEL NAIRN’S SPEECH 


Tue 17th annua! general meeting of Michael Nairn and Greenwich, 
Limited, was held on January 17th in London. : 

Sir Michael Nairn, Bart., the chairman, said: The history of the 
Nairn Company since 1847 has been one of unbroken continuity and 
progress. The net revenue f_r the year under review receivable from 
investments, etc., amounts to £241,195, which compares with 
{£255,591 for 1937, but the comparatively small reduction is largely 
accounted for by the increase in the standard rate of income tax. 
The Board recommend the payment of a final dividend of 74 per 
cent., together with a bonus of 24 per cent., less income tax. 
year of great anxiety and recurrent international crises we are fortu- 
nate in being able to maintain the same dividend as we have paid 
since 1923, and at the same time to repeat the payment of a bonus 





Ina | 


of 2} per cent., which has now augmented our dividend for four years. | 


Throughout practically the whole year the international situation 
has proved a serious deterrent to the free course of trade at home and 
abroad, resulting in a stifling of normal business enterprise and a lessen- 
ing of the confidence so vital in maintaining a healthy flow of trade. 
Only those enterprises whose resources in time of peace and pros- 
perity have been developed and husbanded to the fullest advantage 
find themselves in these more precarious days sufficiently fortified to 
stand the strain of the inevitable reactions which follow international 
unrest and uncertainty. 

I shall not attempt to assume the rdéle of prophet. I observe that 
the Prime Minister stated, early this year, that in his view 1939 
would prove more peaceful than 1938, and if that view is correct I 
see no reason why the new year should not see an expansion in trade. 

Today I wish again to say that, as chairman of our principal 
associated company, Michael Nairn and Co., Ltd., I can testify to 
its steady progress and development, and I can assure our share- 
holders that no effort is being spared, both from the manufacturing 
and selling points of view, to develop the linoleum trade at home 
and abroad. 

The spacious new offices at Kirkcaldy to accommodate our admini- 
stration and technical staffs are almost ready for occupation and will 
provide greatly improved facilities for the efficient conduct of our 
business. isi 
and warehouses in Birmingham and Bristol for the convenience of 
our customers in the Midlands and the West cf England has been 
well justified by results and the improved facilities have been fully 
appreciated by the distributive trade in these districts. 
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pleasantly and profitably at Bumpus. 








Exchange yours now before they get lost. 
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in life, denied many children 
through destitution and neglect, is 


A FAIR 
being given them in our Homes. 


CHANCE 
Through proper care and educa- 


tion we are laying the foundations of character and 
equipping them for to-morrow’s responsibilities. Will you 
help us? £3 3s. will maintain one child for a month. 
Please send your gift to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director. 


™ CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.1 
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Use KOLYNOS, 


| the tooth paste which Dentists advise. KOLYNOS protects 
and preserves the teeth, keeps them free from harmful germs 
| which cause decay. Your teeth stay cleaner—ionger. 


1/9, 1/-, and 6d. of all Chemists and Stores. 


KOLYNOS 
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The decision taken, late in 1937, to establish new offices | 





MIDLAND BANK 


Chairman: 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 


Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E. 
S. CHRISTOPHERSON 








Chief General Manager : 
HERBERT A. ASTBURY 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
December 31, 1938 


| Liabilities £ 
| Capital paid up 15,158,621 
Reserve Fund ... ; 12,410,609 
Current, Deposit and other 
Accounts ; ay ... 464,249,757 
Acceptances and Confirmed 
Credits 8,734,236 
Engagements ... 8,483,612 
Assets 
| Coin, Notes and Balances with 
| Bank of England 53,651,380 
| Balances with, and Cheques on 
| other Banks ... 17,813,029 


| Money at Call and Short Notice 25,089,239 
| Investments at or under market 





| value a « 118,869,021 
| Bills Discounted : £ 
| British Treasury 
Bills 27,035,202 
Other Bills 21,463,608 *°:498,810 
Advances and other Accounts 209,255,066 
Liabilities of Customers for 
Acceptances, Confirmed 
Credits and Engagements 17,217,€43 
Bank Premises and other Prop- 
erties ” a 9,689,274 
Shares in Yorkshire Penny Bank 
Ltd. ... ae i, - 937,500 
Investments in Affiliated 
Companies : 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. 1,795,836 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. 3,195,114 
North of Scotland Bank Ltd. 2,579,843 
Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Co. Ltd. 444,875 


A 32-page illustrated book entitled 
‘‘*THE SERVICE OF THE MIDLAND BANK” 
describes the wide range of facilities available to customers. 
A copy may be obtained, on personal or written application, 
at any of the 2139 branches in England and Wales, or at the 


Head Office: 
POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 106) 


I2 per cent. on a less-tax basis), and National Omnibus is 
maintaining its 8 per cent. rate on a substantially increased 
amount of capital. From these two sources Thomas Till- 
ing’s 1938 revenue should be increased by some £50,000 to 
£60,000, which it is obviously safe to assume, on the 
strength of the results achieved by these undertakings, that 
the parent company itself has been able to raise its own 
earnings. For 1937 Thomas Tilling paid a Io per cent. 
ordinary dividend out of disclosed earnings of 14 per cent., 
but it also distributed a 25 per cent. scrip bonus. The 
capital ranking for the 1938 dividend, shortly to be 
announced, has thus been increased. I feel confident, how- 
ever, that the 10 per cent. rate will be comfortably main- 
tained. On this assumption the £1 ordinaries, at 43s., yield 
about 43 per cent. They are a first-class investment holding 


at the price. 
* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


One is always a little uneasy about companies which 
expand very rapidly. Is consolidation getting proper atten- 
tion? Is the lust for mere size dominating what may have 
been the original aim of true rationalisation? Are compet- 
ing businesses being bought at reasonable prices ? These 
are the questions investors need to satisfy themselves about 
whenever they contemplate hitching their waggon to a 
rapidly rising industrial star. A company which, in my 
view, comes out of these tests with credit is Allied Bakeries. 
In the past three years this combine, which has dynamic 
management, has bought up a large number of undertakings 
all over Great Britain. Its issued capital is now nearly 
£2,000,000, and during the year ended June 30th, 1938, its 
profits were more than doubled at £137,250. This repre- 
sented earnings of 145 per cent. on the Ordinary §s. shares, 
and a Io per cent. dividend was paid. 

For the current financial year, ending on June 30th, the 


interim has already been raised from 4 to § per cent. and I 
shall be surprised if the total is not brought up to 12 per 
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cent. During the June-December period earnings haye 
increased substantially, justifying an expectation that, jp 
reasonably satisfactory general conditions of trade, over 29 
per cent. will be shown on the ordinary capital. Allied 
Bakeries 5s. ordinaries are at present quoted at 9s. 6d., at 
which the yield on last year’s dividend is just over § per 
cent. If, as I anticipate, the dividend is increased to 12 per 
cent., the return will be raised to about 64 per cent. In my 
view these shares are a speculation with a chance of a 
gradual rise in price. 
Custos, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


IMPROVING TRADE BALANCE 


THE year’s figures of Great Britain’s oversea trade show, as 
was expected, an appreciable fall in the visible adverse trade 
balance—a smaller excess of imports over exports. The adverse 
balance for the year was £43,352,000 lower at £387,947,000, 
These figures take no account of the highly important invisible 
items, such as net income from overseas investments, net 
earnings of shipping companies and oversea earnings of 
insurance companies. Since shipping freights have been lower 
and production of many of the primary commodities in which 
British capital is invested abroad—for instance, tin and rubber 
—less profitable, it must be supposed that the invisible balance 
has deteriorated and has probably offset the improvement in 
the visible balance. 

In any event an “improvement ” in the visible trade balance, 
which results from the shrinkage of both imports and exports, 
is not an unmixed blessing. Exports fell by £64,034,000 
to £532,491,000, while imports fell by £107,386,000 to 
£920,438,000, so that the decrease in the adverse balance was 
secured at a cost of further shrinkage in the value of oversea 
trade which can hardly be regarded with satisfaction. Such 
satisfaction as there may be comes from the knowledge that 
with lower prices ruling, the volume of trade has shrunk less 
than the value. 

Most of Great Britain’s leading export trades show lower 
totals for the year, and cotton goods an exceptionally sharp 
fall. Machinery exports, however, increased and have thus 
displaced cotton textiles as the country’s largest export. 

* * x * 


RUBBER IN 1938 

With the publication of the December figures of rubber 
consumption in the U.S.A. it is possible to form a close 
estimate of world rubber consumption for the whole of last 
year. American consumption of rubber for the year 
amounted to 411,242 tons, a decline of some 132,400 tons 
compared with 1937. It looks as though the figures of 
world consumption, when prepared, will amount to about 
908,000 tons, a decline of 186,000 tons compared with the 
previous year. The recovery of the last three months is thus 
going to make the final figures appear much less discourag- 
ing than at one time seemed probable. 

Even so, there was a sharp set-back in 1938, for the first 
time since 1931. Experts believe that the long-term trend 
in rubber consumption is still upwards, and they are already 
prophesying a rise during 1939. Control of shipments has 
been effective in so far as it has succeeded in reducing stocks, 
notwithstanding the lower level of consumption, though it 
has not been able to insulate rubber against the effects of a 
falling price level in primary commodities. End of the year 
world stocks will amount to a little over 450,000 tons, and 
will show a fall of upwards of 70,000 tons on the year. Up 
to about three months ago it appeared probable that the year 
would end with stocks still over 500,000 tons. 


* * * * 


SHIPBUILDERS’ POSITION. 

The plight of the shipping industry, which has led ship- 
owners to ask the Government for a renewed subsidy, is also 
reflected in the latest returns of the shipbuilding industry. 
Lloyd’s Register Shipbuilding returns for 
quarter show that 241,627 gross tons was launched during the 
three months and only 87,632 gross tons of new building 
started in Great Britain. Thus the shipbuilding orders placed 
in 1936 and 1937, when freights were rising, are being worked 
off, and there is little new business coming forward to replac* 
them. The figures, however, exclude warship construction 
which is doing a good deal to keep the yards employed. The 
rest of the world seems to be faring better than Great Britain. 
The world total of new tonnage started was 574,956 gross 
tons, and the tonnage launched 705,496. The world total of 
tonnage under construction is 2,668,864, of which only 779,762 
tons or 29.2 p.c. is in Great Britain. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 
CONDITIONS IN MONEY MARKET 
A DIFFICULT YEAR 
MR. COLIN CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS 


Tue 71st ordinary general meeting of shareholders of Alexanders 
Discount Company, Limited, was held on January 18th at Southern 
Hcuse, Cannon Street Station, London, E.C, 

Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell (the chairman of the company) 
presided. 

The acting secretary (Mr. E. P. B. Baggallay) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report. 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, I assume you will take 
the report as read as usual. (Agreed.) 

The Board of Directors has been increased by one member during 
the year, Mr. Mark Dineley, whose appointment you will be asked 
to confirm later on in this-:meeting. Mr. Dineley has had consider- 
able business experience in several directions and he is also connected 
with the Alexander family, who have always been the largest share- 
holders in the Company. 


POLITICAL UNCERTAINTY 

The year 1938 will be looked back upon as one of great 
political difficulty and uncertainty; in fact in September we were 
brought to the brink of war, which happily was averted at the last 
possible moment. In the existing circumstances it is hardly 
necessary for me to say, indeed it is obvious, that a discount 
company such as ours has passed through periods during the year 
when the outlook was very disconcerting. 

Our main business has continued to be on the same lines as in 
recent years, by which I mean that we have held large blocks of 
short-dated Government securities, financed with money lent by 
bankers and others. Our most important holding consists of 44 per 
cent. Conversion Loan, the running profit on which has been con- 
siderable. This stock can be repaid in July, 1940; consequently 
with a probable maturity only 18 months hence it is now regarded 
in the discount market generally as a bill rather than an investment. 

You will appreciate that the earning power of the business on a 
holding in securities of about £9} millions, which is the amount 
shown in the balance-sheet now in your hands, is satisfactory, in 
view of the low rates now prevailing. 


THE LONDON DISCOUNT MARKET 


We sometimes hear it said that the discount market is no longer a 
necessary part of the London money market and that no great harm 
would result if it came to an end. I venture to think that such a 
view is a wholly mistaken one and that it still constitutes an impor- 
tant link in the general financial structure of the City of London. 
(Hear, hear.) It is the “cushion,” if I may use that expression, 
between the great banks and the Bank of England and so long as it 
fulfils this function it is entitled by usage and tradition to borrow 
money on bills and certain short-dated securities on specially favour- 
able rates. It has a further use, inasmuch as it is the quickest and 
most convenient channel through which changes in money rates are 
effected. This became apparent during the week of crisis in Septem~- 
ber, when the future of rates was most uncertain. 

So far as our business is concerned there is, however, another 
factor besides that of the rate of interest at which we can borrow 
which has to be taken into account, and that is the fluctuation in the 
prices of the securities which we hold. This we cannot control, and 
the movements take place very rapidly according to the political 
situation or the volume of money available at any one moment. It 
was in view of these fluctuations that we created a special reserve a 
few years ago, and, as the contingency for which we provided this 
reserve has now arisen, we have transferred this reserve to the credit 
of the profit and loss account. 


BILL BUSINESS 

_ Turning next to our bill business, this I am glad to say has been a 
little more profitable than in 1937, due in large measure to a rise in 
rates during the latter part of last year. We continue to turn over a 
very large volume of money on bills and we do our utmost to keep 
in touch with the many merchant houses and companies with whom 
we have had business dealings over a long period of time. Com- 
mercial bills are still scarce, though recently we have seen indications 
of an increase in the volume on offer and we can only hope that this 
improvement will develop during the coming year and become a 
steadily increasing quantity. 


The Anglo-American Trade Agreement to which I referred a year | 


ago Is now an accomplished fact and we are fully justified in the 
belief that this most important agreement will result in a substantial 
increase in trade between America and this country and indeed the 
British Empire. 


THE ACCOUNTS 

Referring to the statement of accounts in your hands, you will 
notice in the profit and loss account that the expenses at £39,473 
are rather higher, due to several special causes as well as an increase 
i Income tax; dividends absorb the same amount as in the previous 
year, while the amount carried forward is increased by £2,500 and 
now stands at £131,000. On the credit side of the account the 
tebate is also increased by £10,400 and now amounts to the impor- 
tant total of £163,131. 

















| as we could have wished. 


The figures in the balance-sheet show some interesting features. 
Securities at £9,755,502 are much lower than they were a year 1g0 
when the figure was £14,014,462, while on the other hand bills dis- 
counted and short-dated bonds are nearly £9,000,000 higher, the 
figure being £24,066,578 against £15,387,020. These changes in 
the relative position of investments and bills are due in great measure 
to our having transferred the holding of 44 per Cent. Conversion 
Loan from the former to the latter. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 

Before leaving the subject of the investments there is one import- 
ant point I would like to add, which is that the result of the transfer 
of the £300,000 from investment reserve account is that the value of 
the investments in the balance-sheet is below the market price ruling 
on December 31st last, and I need hardly remind you that as 
the value in our books declines, so the return on these securities 
increases. 

One again I can repeat what I have said on several previous 
occasions that there are no commitments due by foreign Govern- 
ments or foreign municipalities. 

The money market was subject to wider fluctuations last year than 
in 1937, which brought about a rather higher average price for dis- 


| counts. The rate at which the Treasury issued its bills was 12s. 2d. 


per cent., against 11s. 2d. per cent. in 1937. We were able to con- 
tinue to borrow from the Bank at 4 per cent., but even so the margin 
is wholly inadequate. 


PRESENT POSITION 

It is difficult to say what the position may be during this year, but 
it has to be borne in mind that the bulk of the foreign and fugitive 
money, which had been in London for some considerable time, has 
now been withdrawn. 

The volume of the trade of the country, as measured by the 
figures issued by the London Clearing House, has not been main- 
tained at the high level of 1937, and the export trade has not increased 
It may be said that this country’s pro- 
portion of the foreign trade transacted was fairly satisfactory, but it 
will never reach the dimensions we so much desire until the endless 
restrictions on trade of one sort and another are removed and the 
nations of the world are permitted to trade with one another with 
greater freedom. This is the aim and driving force behind the 
policy of the Government of this country, and we can only watch 
the steps being taken with both hope and confidence. 

In conclusion, I would like to pay a tribute to Mr. Newcomb and 
the sub-manager, together with all those connected with the man- 
agement of the business for the loyal and excellent service they have 
rendered during the year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
formal business was duly transacted. 

















IT SEEMS MOST. UNUSUAL to put one’s jewellery in a 
stove for safety, but that is what one wife did before going for a 
holiday. When they returned her husband unwittingly lit the 
stove and the jewels were seriously damaged. Luckily for both 
of them they held a Comprehensive Policy with the ‘GENERAL’ 
and the ‘GENERAL’ footed the bill. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


Life and Fire lished 1837. 
Casualty Established 1885 


A HOUSEHOLDER’S COMPREHENSIVE 
INSURANCE with the ‘GENERAL’ 
gives the fullest cover obtainable against 
the losses and liabilities to which every 
householder is liable. The ‘GENERAL’ 
has paid more than £85,000,000 in 
claims and its assets are £20,000,000. 
Its country-wide organisation — 175 
branch offices—is a guarantee of 
prompt personal service everywhere 
and at all times. 
NO-CLAIM BONUS FEATURE 








This COMPREHENSIVE POLICY is RE- 
NEWED FREE for I2 months at the end 
of every 5th year if no claims have been 
made. 


Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND 
GENERAL BDGS., ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 





OVERSEAS TRADE 


Mr. EDWIN FISHER’S SPEECH 


The Forty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting of Barclays Bank 
was held on Thursday, January 19th, at Southern House, Cannon 
Street, Mr. Edwin Fisher, the Chairman of the Bank, presiding. 

The Chairman: My Lords, Ladics and Gentlemen,—I will call 
upon the Secretary to read the Notice of Meeting and the Certificate of 
the Auditors which appears at the foot of the Balance Sheet that has 
been submitted to you. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. N. Seeley) then read the formal Notice 
convening the Meeting and the Report of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse 
and Co. and Messrs. Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols, Sendell and Co. 

The Chairman: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Is it your 
pleasure that the Report and Accounts submitted be taken as read ? 

As will be seen from the Report, Mr. William Favill Tuke has 
retired from the Board. This step, which he decided to take on the 
grounds of health, brought to an end a term of service with the Bank 
and its predecessors extending over a period of 54 years—a proud 
record. When he gave up the Chairmanship, I made reference to his 
long association with the Bank and to his achievements, which are 
known to you all. We hope that he will find enjoyment in his well- 
earned retirement for many years to come. 

During the year, the Directors have elected to the Board The 
Right Hon. Lord Cornwallis, M.C., Mr. Lawrence Emlyn Douglas 
Bevan and Mr. David Martyn Evans Bevan. Lord Cornwallis 
has many associations with Kent and will be of great assistance 
to us in connection with our business in that County. Mr. L. E. D. 
Bevan has been a Local Director of the Bank at Lombard Street for 
several years. Mr. Evans Bevan has numerous interests in South 
Wales, where, as you know, we have important Branches. You will be 
asked to confirm the election of these Directors, at a later stage in our 
proceedings. 

That Mr. B. J. Foster should have felt obliged to retire from the 
service of the Bank on account of ill-health is a matter of great regret 
to us. Mr. Foster served the Bank for 38 years and had been con- 
nected with our foreign business for 27 years. Formerly Assistant 
Foreign General Manager, he was appointed Foreign General Manager 
in 1934. I feel that you would wish to join with us in expressing 
gratitude to him for his valued services to the Bank and to wish him 
well in his retirement. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 

You will see from the Report and Accounts submitted to you that 
the total of our Current, Deposit and Other Accounts on 31st Decem- 
ber last amounted to £433,081,185 and revealed a slight reduction 
from the figure of £434,645,323 at the end of 1937. 

If one takes the figures shown in our Monthly Statements of 
Average Weekly Balances and compares the movements in the total 
of our Current, Deposit and Other Accounts from month to month in 
1938 with those in 1937, it will be seen that there has been remarkably 
little change. This we consider a most satisfactory feature, for 
during the past year, in view of the general atmosphere of uncertainty 
at times prevailing, which resulted in a large withdrawal of foreign 
balances from London, a wider fluctuation in our figures might have 
been expected. 

The rise in Acceptances and Endorsements, etc., for Account of 
Customers, from £8,532,516 to £14,933,082 between 31st December, 
1937, and 31st December, 1938, does not indicate the expansion 
in trade which might be inferred from an increase in this figure in 
the Balance Sheet. In addition to the usual items which go to make 
up the total, certain other engagements entered into on behalf of 
Customers, which had not been shown previously, have now. been 
included. This accounts in large measure for the increased figure 
appearing in the Balance Sheet. 


Our Cash in Hand and with the Bank of England at the end | 


of December last stood at £53,241,449 and the ratio of this sum 
to the total of our Current, Deposit and Other Accounts was 12.29 per 
cent. 


quickly be turned into Cash. It consists of money lent in the Money 
Market, mainly to Bill Brokers, although a minor part is represented 
by loans to Members of the Stock Exchange. 
last, the bills we had discounted amounted to £54,594,153, which 
included £30,455,000 of Treasury Bills. At the close of the previous 
year our total of Bills Discounted was £50,362,681. The increase in 
our holding of bills was secured in spite of the fact that there was a 
reduction during the year in the average allotment of Treasury Bills 
at the weekly tenders to £40 million, compared with £43.3 million in 
1937. It is essential for the efficient working of the banking system 


and of the Money Market that there should be an adequate supply of | 
bills and, in view of the dependence of the Discount Market on the | 


Treasury Bill, and the important role which these bills play in 
enabling the Banks to secure a proper distribution of their assets, it is 
to be hoped that the Authorities will bear in mind the requirements 
in this respect in framing future policy. 


The total of these four exceptionally liquid assets in our Balance | 


Sheet represented no less than 34.38 per cent. of our Current, Deposit 
and Other Accounts at the end of the year. 








The next asset, Money at Call and Short Notice, which at the | 
end of the year amounted to £26,207,550, is one that can very | 


of the industry, this is a matter for genuine concern. 


: I It will be seen, therefore, | 
that, in the employment of a large proportion of the assets of the | 
Bank, the primary consideration is liquidity, rather than the acquisi- | 


—<—<—$—— 


tion of profit ; but the maintenance of liquidity also depends Uo 
the continued efficient functioning of the Money Market. 


THE MONEY MARKET 

A feature of the London Money Market in recent years 
been the low level of rates both for short loans and for discouny 
These low rates are largely a reflection of the cheap money polio, 
officially pursued in this country since the middle of 1932. For tk 
bulk of our loans to the Money Market we earn only } per cent, per 
annum, Discount rates for high class bills have shown some in 
during 1938, the average rate at which three months’ Treasury Rij, 
have been allotted in response to the weekly tenders being 12s, ad 
per cent. per annum, compared with the low figure of 11s. 2¢, per 
cent. per annum in 1937. This rise, however, was due to the hi 
rates prevailing around the period of the international crisis jy 
September and to the slightly more stringent monetary conditions g 
the close of the year, which forced the Market to borrow large syn; 
from the Bank of England. 

In addition to its effect on discount rates, the crisis had oth 
reactions on monetary conditions in this country. London hx 
been for generations the principal international monetary centre ¢f 
the World. Foreign money employed in international markets j 
however, always liable to sudden movements and the possibility ¢ 
such movements is greater when, as in recent years, a considerahk 
part of the foreign balances held in international centres appears jp 
be “ fugitive ” money seeking temporary security rather than profi, 
It was not, therefore, surprising to see, as the result of the crisis ip 
September last, large transfers of these balances taking place fron 
London to New York, a centre far removed from the fears that over. 
shadowed Europe. The flow of funds to the United States has aly 
been encouraged by the economic improvement in that country, Ih 
addition, there has been a repatriation of balances to France, notably 
in recent months, as a result of the initial success of the steps taken 
by the French Government to restore economic and _financid 
equilibrium. 

At times last year the transfer of funds from the United Kingdom 
was reflected in a tightening of conditions in the London Mone 
Market, but having regard to the magnitude of the outflow, the fac 
that the Market was only temporarily affected stresses the value of the 
new monetary technique evolved in recent years and the skill of th 
Authorities in managing the situation during an abnormal period. 


INVESTMENTS 

The total of our Investments, excluding our holdings in Sub 
sidiary Banks, amounted at the end of December last to £96,876,80 
and showed a contraction -of £5,546,593 compared with the end of 
December, 1937. Of this total, £89,527,002 were securities of, a 
guaranteed by, the British Government and a very high proportion of 
these has a definite maturity date. Throughout the year, the total of 
our Investments was maintained at a somewhat lower level than in 
1937, partly because we considered it prudent to increase our liquidity 
by holding a larger portfolio of bills. 

Included in the item of Investments in Subsidiary Banks is ow 
Shareholding in Barclays Bank (Canada). I mention this specially as, 
in October last, I visited the Branches of that Bank in Montreal ani 
Toronto. Instituted as recently as 1929, it is a newcomer to Canada 
and the progress made has been satisfactory and steady. 


ADVANCES 

There has been an increase in the total of our Advances to 
£199,452,980 at the end of December last, against £196,264,896 a 
December 31st, 1937. Banking advances tend over a period to reflec 
changes in industrial and commercial activity, although there i 
frequently a time lag before these changes are apparent in the demand 
for accommodation. According to the calculations of the Board o 
Trade, industrial production in this country reached a record high 
level in the December quarter of 1937 and, thereafter, there was: 
moderate setback. The total of our Advances, however, continue 
to increase and reached the record figure of £202,668,708 at the end 
of June. Since then, there has been some reduction, but the decline 
has been small, the total at the close of the year being 1.6 per cent 
lower than on June 30th, while, as I have already pointed out, it wa 
greater than at the end of 1937. 

The detailed analysis of our Advances which was made at th 
end of October last shows that, at that date, the number of Customen 
having Advances from the Bank was 216,210 and the average Advanc 
was £893. The distribution of the total amount among the different 
trades, industries and private borrowers varied little from the propor 
tions shown in the analysis for the previous year. 

The accommodation which we had granted to farmers, as at the end 
of October last, amounted to nearly £14,000,000, and represented 
about 7 per cent. of the total of our Advances then outstanding, thé 


| number of Farming Customers having Advances being some 21,00 
On 31st December | 


In addition to a general fall in agricultural prices last year, ther 


| was a heavy decline in the prices for certain products, which naturally 
| affected some districts more than others. 


In these districts, th 
position of the farmer is serious and, in view of the national important 
Fortunately 
British farming is very diverse in character. At the same time, thi 
diversity is a difficulty which faces the Government in its attempt 
to afford assistance to the industry as a whole, for what may help om 
farmer may be of no assistance to another. One must not, of cours, 
overlook the numerous ways in which the Government has rendered 
help to the farming industry up to the present time. The Wheat At 
to mention only one measure by which the Government has supportet 
the industry, has undoubtedly done a great deal to meet the seriou 
fall in the price of wheat. In recent weeks, however, owing to the 
low prices ruling last year for home-bred sheep and home-grow! 
barley, which have caused heavy losses to many farmers, the Govetl 
ment has had represented to it the urgency of finding methods for 
aiding those branches of farming, and a review of the situation 5 
understood to be in progress. 
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Changes for better or worse in the fertility of the land, upon 
which the success of agriculture so much depends, are, as a rule, 
very gradual in their operation and difficult or impossible to assess 
accurately from year to year. It is for this reason that a considered 
judgment of farming problems can only be formed from observations 
over a number of seasons. 


NET PROFIT 

The Net Profit of the Bank for the year ended December 31st 
Jast, after payment of all charges and making provision for all Bad and 
Doubtful Debts and for Contingencies, amounted to £1,926,457 

18s. 8d. The sum of £511,390 15s. 3d. was brought forward from 
December 31st, 1937, making a total to be dealt with of £2,437,848 
13s. 11d. The Directors have appropriated £250,000 to Contingency 
Account and £150,000 to Reduction of Premises Aceount. After 
making these appropriations, the Directors recommend the payment 
of dividends at the same rates as previously, namely, 10 per cent. 

r annum on the “A” shares and 14 per cent. per annum on the 
“B” and “C” shares, less income tax, involving a total of 
£1,510,128 14s. for the year, leaving the sum of £527,719 Igs. 11d. 
to be carried forward. 

The decrease this year was not unexpected, in view of the extra 
provision which had to be made for taxation and bearing in mind the 
general conditions ruling. It was those conditions which led us to 
reduce, to some extent, our holding of Securities and to reinvest part 
of the money in the less remunerative but more liquid form of bills. 
It is satisfactory to be able to make the allocations referred to, and the 
amount placed to Contingency Account is a transfer which, I am 
sure, in these times, will meet with the general approval of the 
Shareholders. 

THE EcoNoMIc SITUATION 

When I addressed the Shareholders twelve months ago, I was 
speaking at the close of a year that had seen industrial production 
and the employment of insured workers in this country attain fresh 
high records. Already, however, indications were apparent that 
the confidence which had carried the United Kingdom through five 
years of recovery was on the wane, and a decline in activity in the 
United States, coupled with a fall in the prices of certain important 
commodities, had awakened fears of a downward movement in the 
trade cycle in minds that were acutely conscious of the severe 
depression of 1929 to 1932. Sgme industries had experienced a 
falling off in business, resulting in a decrease in employment, in addi- 
tion to which there was a general feeling of uneasiness in the inter- 
national field, which even at that time had to be taken into account in 
assessing the prospects for the future. 

The year 1938 will be inevitably linked in our minds with the 
crisis which brought us to the brink of war little more than three 
months ago. The immeasurable relief that swept over the world 
after the Munich Agreement has unfortunately not been followed by 
that confidence in world political conditions which is so essential to 
prosperity. Various factors in the economic situation appear to be 
encouraging, but in an atmosphere of unsettlement and restlessness 
there is a natural disinclination to do business or to enter into forward 
commitments until the outlook becomes clearer and calmer. 

It is a sad reflection that in almost every part of the world human 
energies and natural resources are being diverted to increasing arma- 
ments, with the result that progress in raising the standard of living 
must be retarded, if, indeed, the standard itself is not actually reduced. 
In present conditions, the United Kingdom has no alternative but to 
take every step to perfect its defences to ensure the protection of the 
country and of the Empire. Our ability to undertake this burden is 
unquestioned. Nevertheless, we have to realise that this growth in 
unproductive expenditure creates increasing problems for those con- 
trolling our national finances, and calls for a close scrutiny of every 
item of the cost of Government, so that no unnecessary calls should 
be made upon the public purse. Fresh money will have to be found, 
and no one will envy the Chancellor of the Exchequer his task. The 
position calls for a delicate adjustment to be made between State 
borrowing and taxation, for with taxation at its present high level, it 
is important to do nothing which either diminishes the returns from 
taxation, or destroys the ability or the incentive to save. It is by the 
savings of the people that the capital assets of the country are created, 
and if the demands made by the State bear too heavily on the shoulders 
of the citizen, there is a risk that the priceless habit of saving may 
be impaired. 

It is in these conditions that one must view the economic events 
of the past twelve months and the prospects for the future. It would 
be unreasonable to expect that this country could escape the decline in 
trade that has affected other nations, and it is, therefore, not surprising 
that, in spite of the growth of production for armaments, there has 

een a decrease in industrial output and a rise in unemployment. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 

The importance of our export trade has been emphasised again and 
again. The subject loses nothing of its importance by repetition. Our 
dependence upon export business, as an outlet for a substantial part 
of our production and for securing to us the foodstuffs and raw 
Materials which we need, is self-evident. The steps which the 
Government are taking, therefore, to obtain fairer competitive 
conditions for British products in markets abroad are of great moment. 
€ arteries through which the stream of international trade ought 

to flow have become numbed and atrophied, and any measures that 
can revive and stimulate the flow of goods between one country and 
another are welcome. It is for this reason that the proposal to 
extend the Export Credits Guarantee Scheme is encouraging. The 
Bill now before Parliament is designed to increase the amount and 
the scope of the guarantees which, judged on strictly commercial 
grounds, can be given through the Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 








ment of the Board of Trade in connexion with exports from this 
country. 


The signing of the Anglo-American Trade Agreement is no 
ordinary achievement, for, apart from the benefits which must surely 
accrue as an immediate and direct result of the Agreement, it will have 
a far-reaching influence, wide in its scope, and possessing infinite 
possibilities. This Agreement, made between the two largest trading 
nations in the world, comes into being, fortunately, when the economic 
conditions in the United States are showing signs of improvement. 
It was made possible with the help of the Dominions and India who, 
in order to facilitate the negotiations, were willing to forgo certain of 
the advantages to which they were entitled under the Ottawa Agree- 
ments. It is a great contribution towards freer world trade. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The figures of our overseas trade in recent months have shown 
a slightly better tendency, although for the year as a whole both 
imports and exports are lower than in 1937. As is known, we import 
a great deal more than we export. Last year, imports of merchandise 
and silver were £939 million and exports were £562 million, leaving 
what is described as an “ adverse balance” of £377 million. In 
1937, imports were £1,048 million and exports were £606 million, 
leaving an adverse balance of £442 million. To make up the dif- 
ference between what we have to pay for imports and what we 
receive from customers abroad for our exports, we rely on “ invisible 
exports,” i.¢., interest on Overseas investments, shipping earnings, 
income from banking and insurance services, brokerage and commis- 
sions. The estimated figures of invisible exports for 1938 are not 
available, but in 1937 the net receipts from this source were estimated 
at £395 million and their importance is shown by the fact that, 
although insufficient to cover the deficit on our visible trading 
account, they were equal to no less than 65 per cent. of the total of 
our exports of merchandise and silver in that year. It may be that, 
taking all the various factors into consideration, there will be some 
reduction in the total of our invisible receipts for the year 1938, for 
one has to bear in mind that in 1937 general trade was more active 
than during the past year. It is for this reason that one is glad to 
see the decline in the adverse balance of visible trade, although 
unfortunately it has not come about by reason of increased exports 
but of reduced imports. To some extent, this country has gained, 
owing to the fact that prices of the goods we import have fallen, 
whereas prices for exported goods have on the whole been main- 
tained. But such changes in the relative levels of prices may not 
of themselves be of ultimate benefit, for their reaction on the pur- 
chasing power of consumers abroad may eventually be reflected in 
reduced orders placed in this country. 


A study of the changes in the balance of payments from year to 
year is important, for these figures indicate the extent to which 
the nation is building up or reducing its resources invested abroad. 
The United Kingdom, which is so dependent upon overseas supplies 
of foodstuffs and raw materials, is able to enjoy a high standard of 
living, largely owing to the substantial income which it derives from 
investments in other countries as the result of the thrift of past 
generations. During a period when increasing sums have to be 
devoted to unproductive expenditure, it would not be unreasonable 
for this country to draw on its external resources, but this state of 
affairs, while it need not give rise to undue concern if of short 
duration, could not be viewed with equanimity if it were allowed 
to become protracted. Over a long period, the earnings of this 
country from its exports of merchandise and from its invisible 
exports have been sufficient not only to pay for the imports we 
consume but also to provide a margin for investment abroad. Taking 
a long view, the importance to this country of its income from 
external capital, which in 1937 yielded a net amount estimated at 
£220 million, emphasises the need wherever possible to build up 
our resources abroad. 


The restrictions which, in present conditions, it has been found 
necessary to place on foreign lending by this country can be well 
understood. Apart from such restrictions, however, investors are 
naturally hesitant to venture their capital in new enterprises and the 
great volume of short-term money which has been accumulated in 
international monetary centres testifies to the lack of confidence thar 
discourages holders of capital from employing their resources in a 
more permanent manner. Opportunities for profitable investment 
abroad do arise, but in a world that has seen vast changes in 
methods of trading, the growth in the policy of self-sufficiency, the 
restriction of trade by clearing agreements and barter arrangements, 
and many defaults on foreign loans, any marked increase in foreign 
investment can hardly be expected ; and in so far as such lending 
proves possible, the provision of capital by this country may need to 
be largely confined to transactions which result in some direct benefit 
to British industry. 


The passing of the year 1938 leaves us with few regrets. But if it 
has been memorable for the anxious times through which we have 
passed, it has also been memorable for the steadiness and solid purpose 
which have been displayed by the nation, even when conditions 
seemed most threatening. Who can speak with any certainty of the 
future while the present uncertainty in international affairs persists ? 
If the feeling of unsettlement could be dispelled, economic improve- 
ment would surely follow. Business enterprise has been held in 
check, but, in a clearer and more certain atmosphere, there is no 
doubt that confidence would be re-born. In any event, there is no 
room for pessimism in our creed. Let there be faith in the future, 
faith in the ability of this country to surmount its own difficulties, 
and faith that the efforts which are being made in the cause of world 
peace will not be set at naught. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 108) 


DISCOUNT COMPANY’S OUTLOOK 


Since the War Loan conversion and the subsequent fall in 
money rates the London discount houses have found it im- 
possible to earn a living at their traditional business of 
borrowing money from the banks and discounting bills. In 
1938, as Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell pointed out at Wed- 
nesday’s meeting of Alexander’s Discount Company, things 
moved a little more in favour of the discount houses, The 
average rate which the Government had to allow on its 
Treasury Bills was 12s. 23d. per cent., against 11s. 2d. per 
cent. in 1937, while the discount houses were able to con- 
tinue to borrow from the banks at Ios. per cent. But even 
so, the margin was wholly inadequate. Thus the company’s 
main business continued to be the holding of large blocks of 
short-dated Government securities financed with money lent 
by the banks and others. The most important of these is 
44 per cent. Conversion Loan, which can be repaid in July, 
1940, and has thus been treated in the balance-sheet this year 
as a “short-dated bond” whereas it was formerly classed as 
a “ security.” 

Mr. Campbell refused to predict the course of money rates, 
but pointed out that the bulk of the foreign and fugitive 
money which has been in London for some time has now been 
withdrawn. He also reported that there is some increase in 
the volume of commercial bills on offer, an improvement 
which he hopes will develop further. 











































* * * * 


MICHAEL NAIRN PROGRESS 


Sir Michaei Nairn, the chairman of Michael Nairn and 
Greenwich, told the shareholders at the meeting on Tuesday 
that close co-operation had been established between the lino- 
leum manufacturers in this country and the industry abroad, 
and that a joint effort is being made to eliminate, as far as 
possible, the causes which militate against international trade. 
Such international action, he explained, resulted from the 
close co-operation existing within the industry in this country. 
Sir Michael naturally based much of his confidence upon the 
spirit of co-operation which has thus been built up. He also 
found solid cause for satisfaction in the past year’s trading 
results, pointing out that the decrease of £14,396 in the 
parent company’s income was largely explained by the fact 
that it received its dividends from the operating companies 
after deduction of income-tax at the increased rate of $s. 6d. 
in the £. 

Sir Michael also reported that the new manufacturing units 
at Kirkcaldy were now virtually completed. They would 
enable the company in future to concentrate more economi- 
cally on certain grades of linoleum not hitherto produced in 
quantity at Kirkcaldy and would add considerably to manu- 
facturing capacity. D. M. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THE SPECTATOR, JANUARY IQTH, 1839 
THE CouRT 


Viscount Melbourne visited the Queen on Monday morning; and 
in the evening Viscount Melbourne, Lord Glenelg, Mr. Spring Rice, 
Mr. George Byng, and Viscount Melbourne’s nephew and private 
secretary, had the honour of dining with her Majesty. Viscount 
Melbourne had an interview with the Queen on Tuesday. On the 


ct 


“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 339 


By ZENO 

[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,’ and should y 
received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our nex 
issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a_ three-halfp 
stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from th 
U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 
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same day, her Majesty went to the Haymarket Theatre ; attended by 
the Countess of Charlemont, Miss Spring Rice, Mrs. George Camp- 
bell, Miss Paget, Baroness Lehzen, Lord Lilford, Mr. George Byng, 
and Lord Alfred Paget. On Wednesday morning, Viscount Melbourne 
was again at the Palace; and Viscount Melbourne had his legs under 
her Maiesty’s “mahogany” at dinner in the evening: the other 
guests were the Marquis of Headfort, Sir John Hobhouse, Mr. Ralph 
and Lady Mary Abercromby. The Queen went to Drury Lane 
Theatre on Thursday, to see the Lions; Viscount Melbourne in con- 
sideration of its being holyday time, when all the young people 
expect amusement, having granted his gracious permission at his 
usual morning call. The Queen says the Morning Post, “seemed 
greatly to admire the beautiful tight-rope-dancing of the De 
Wint'-ers.”” Her Majesty and all the Royal suite were attired in 
court mourning, for the death of the Dutchess of Wurtemberg. 
At the Haymarket there were loyal acclamations, which the Queen 
graciously acknowledged by two curtsies; but at Drury Lane she 
** strictly preserved the incognita.” 







Viscount Melbourne called at the Palace yesterday morning, to hear 
her Majesty’s account of the performances of Thursday ; and it was 
agreed that the Queen should visit Covent Garden last night. 











Accordingly we find that the Royal box at that Theatre was occupied 
by the Queen and a party from the Palace. Her Majesty arrived and | 
departed without any “‘ popular demonstration.” | 


ACROSS 


. The right kind of a mount 
for a wet day. 

Undoubtedly the right kind 
of person to use 2 across. 

. rev. See 30. 

. I latin curate is dumb. 

. Gem of a game. 

. My first is unchecked in 7, 
my second in 31. 

. Additional clause explaining 
what 8 is to 2 across ? 

. “Confidence is a plant of 
slow growth in an... 
bosom.” 

. rev. This car is used for 

the Government of India. 

ee born — great.” 


. rev. Agree upon a bench, 
. There is a suggestion with it, 
. All right. 
. Greet dale (anag.). 
. Nowadays this learner gets 
another head. 
What charm gets most of is 
man. 
Expressing offence is like to 
bring about a broken lid! 
. Bee 26. 
. There’s always a welcome in 
this house. 
. rev. Again 
publication. 
. rev. Old apparatus—that 
distils ale ? 
. rev. “Like cliff which had 
been rent asunder ; 
A...y sea now flows be 
tween.” 
20. Person like a machine. 
26. rev. with 11. Jot on the head, 
29. Hazardous above the sky. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 329 


prepares for 


(Two words). 
My first is unchecked in 2 
across, my second in 31. 

. rev. You will want this 
part of a hat to be full. 

. rev. This football player is 
often found nearly dead. 
Mortgagee. 

. rev. and 13 across. Makes 
mistakes. 

. Perhaps a chair is the very 
thing to offer the not recent ? 


DOWN 
. Many of these, I have no 
doubt, are taken by ski-ers 
abroad ! 
This soprano is never natural. LA 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 329 is Mrs. Lowe, 
Alcester Road South, King’s Heath, Birmingham, 14. 





WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable. 
COMMENCING MONDAY. JANUARY 23rd, AT 8.15. 
(Subsequently 8.30.) MATINEES: WED. & SAT., 2.30. 

THE LONDON MASK THEATRE COMPANY in 
The first public performance in England of 


Strindberg’s MISS JULIE. 


Preceded by Schnitzler’s A FAREWELL SUPPER. 
Followed by Barrie’s THE WILL. 


“THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREAMNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 

Paid up Capital ... ees = ‘ion as poet £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund ; : £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve eae aes vas ae F £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000__ 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, als 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the worl 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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ZERMATT for Winter Sports | A Course of two Lectures on “COMMENT 


PERSONAL 


Altitude, 5,315 to 7,500 ft. 
STAY AT 


SEILER’S HOTELS 


VICTORIA—MONT CERVIN— 
BEAU SITE (450 beds) 


be sure 
enjoyment, 


Y had {100 recently for a 1§-0z. Georgian 
‘ well another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me | 
oral Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
ontents of Houses. Details read A L ADY, Personal 
mn, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.- 
_]. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May 2437. 
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UTO- TOXINS. & YOGHURT! —Made without 
apparatus or cooking (BULAC).—-Write New 
SEARCH COMPANY, 3 Normandy, Guildford. | 


this winter, and of comfort and 
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Central for all sports. Ski-ing, skating, curling, 
and entertainments. Managers in the Hotels. 
3 Orchestras. Free inclusive brochure from 


HOTELS SEILER, ZERMATT 






\OUNTRYW OM AN (Brother intedis both Guy’s 
doctors) wishes to find permanent PAYING | 

UESTS or INVALID with own attendant, to whom 

can offer delightful home which is neither guest 
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| L°7AFRIQUE DU NORD A ETE ARABISEE” 

| will be given (in French) by PROFESSOR WILLIAM 
| MARCAIS (Professor of Arabian Language and Liter- 

| ature in the University of Paris) at the SCHOOL OF 
|} ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES (Vandon 
| House, Vandon Street, S.W.1), on JANUARY 26TH 
| and 27TH at §.30 p.m. Atthe First Lecture the Chair 

| will be taken by Professor Sir E. Denison Ross, C.1.E. 

= = (Emeritus Professor of Persian in the Univer- 


¥ ADMISSION FREE, W ag THOUT TICKET. 
| S. J. WORSLEY, 
| Academic Registrar. 
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TRAINING COLLEGES 
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TOM LONG is known to smokers as ‘‘ The Best.” | SECRETARY. Candidates should have proved their | 
fi § capacity for social work, and have had ee 
or 3 I i . experience in voluntary organisations and/or statutory 
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a Speciality. 1/- 


NTELLIGENT Typing. MSS. ) : application will be sent, on receipt of a stamped | 
18 Kings Drive, 


1,000 words. Checked. LEE, addressed envelope, by the SECRETARY, London Council | 
gware. 1046. of Social Service, 7, Bayley Street, W. C I. 


‘I 


LONDON 


YRAINING OF SOCIAL WORKERS FOR| 
MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES. 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND | 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
(University of London.) 


SESSION 1939-40. 





TO DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
TATIONAL REGISTER OF INDUSTRIAL 
ART DESIGNERS. 





rs be 


: head, — 
If you design for Industry ‘you should apply for 

gistration. If you are a user of Industrial Design 
eking the services of competent designers or any 
formation on matters of Industrial Design you are 
vited to communicate with the Register. The 
— established by the Board of Trade, is charged: | 
) To compile a national register of qualified designers 
br Industry; (6) to bring registered designers into 
buch with manufacturers and others seeking to obtain | 
¢ services of designers ; () to act as a centre of | 
hformation on matters pertaining to Industrial Design. 

Apply to the Registrar for further information, 
ATIONAL REGISTER OF INDUSTRIAL ART DESIGNERS, | 
B St. James’s St., hsnsecaten S.W.1. Tel. WHI. 2415. 





for scholarships of varying amounts up tc £800 for a 
Services. The Course starts in September 1939. 

Eight eandidates will be selected. 
between the ages of 22 and 35 and must hold a Social 
| Science Certificate or Degree. Preference will be 
given to those who are over 24 and have been employed 
since training. 









ei | nection with Mental Hospitals, Child Guidance Clinics 

7 ON- ARYAN, 32, perfect cnt, doing housework, | and Associations for Mental Welfare. The course is 

seeks post in house—MarIE SCHONFELDOVA, | also suitable for any social worker ccncerned with 

sstooni ul 23, Mor. Ostrava, Czechoslovakia. | delinquents or with children and adults presenting 
— — | other social difficulties. 


TANTED to Purchase, COTTAGE. Preferably Pry: on ponog for scholarships must be received no. later 
ox Z, The Spectator. 





an April 1st, 1939. 
a barcans ot Sencey- Saas, oe Kat " estiens particulars may be obtained from the SECRE- 


| TARY, LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON 
STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. Letters should be clearly 
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\ ANTED to rent on yearly tenancy furnished caarked “© Mentat Hiealis Cowme: 
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Cc CINEM AS 


CADEMY CINEMA, 

Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 
JEAN GABIN and MIC HELE MORGAN in 
“Quai des Brumes ”” (A) (Quay of Shadows.) 


"In ‘l Married a German’) 
Madeleine Kent has produced one of the 
most convincing accounts of life in con- 
temporary Germany so far published.” 























Applications are invited from trained social workers | 


'( UEEN’S SECRETARIAL ‘COLLEGE 


Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
| attached to the college. 
| Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gns. 
sncetnctane from —— F.. @ oe Gate, S.W.7. 


| DAVIES’ Ss 
| Heme Civil, F.O., Consular Taxes. 
Private tuition or lectures i in all subjects. 
New intensive courses, French and German 
| Over 450 successes since 1927. 
| Candidates may begin work at any time. 
Sussex House, 1, Holland Park, W.11. 


Park 9871 4- 








COL L EGE OF 





| ONDON SEC RETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage.) 


d 
| Complete and practical training for educated girls and 


- | women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 


Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position found for every qualified student. 


Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 


| 


| one-session course of traming for the Mental Health | 


They must be | 


The scholarships are granted for the purpose of | 
| preparing students for psychiatric social work in con- | 


Also ‘* Britain — (A). —Manchester Guardian. 
a a Spree ; 4th Impression. 12s. 6d. net. 
™ JERKELEY Chintiins Sains St. May. 850s. P a | 
‘4 : KATIA * (A) with DARRIEUX. Also PIERRE 
RESNAY in “* CHERI-BIBI” (A). ———_——— ———— toa 
. |, EERO ge toeneicnnry anaes ‘Sc CHOL ASTIC AGENCIES 
. WHERE. HELP Is NEEDED ie EER 
)0 : oe \CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND “GIRLS. | 
10 "IDOW OF CLERGYMAN, aged 66, suffering | Ss UTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
0 from cataract of both eyes and under- ee n | esuiaall and reliable information about Schools 
1 New Come only £20 per annum from Clergy Funds. in England and abroad forwarded free of charge. 
. glso Maereent need of financial assistance for maintenance Bs | The age of the pupil, district preferred 
world. tment for her eyes. PLEASE HE LP. (Case 112.) | and rough idea of fees should be given. 


. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Mansion House 5053. 


Ppeal S, DistRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 
4 Brook Green, W’.6. 





London, E.C.4. Tel.: 


tect! 





Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151). 


rVVHE TRIANGLE Riceseilil Training College,South 
Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. _ May. 5306-8. 

















EDUCATIONAL 


Cc KWOR’ TH SCHOOL NEAR PONTEFRACT. 
<\ Founded 1779 by the Society of Friends (Quakers). 





HEADMASTER: W. A. COOPER, M.A., M.Sc. 
HEADMISTRESS: HELEN M. NEATBY, M.A. 





BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION UP TO 
HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Careful Training for Life work. 
Guidance in Leisure Pursuits. 


EXCELLENT FOOD (OWN FARM). GARDENS. 


Estate of 340 Acres, with large Playing Fields, 
Modern Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, and Library 


Apply to Bursar for Ppa, ete 


Fees Moderate. 








ATRICULATION 


COACHING 


If a speedy pass in this, or any ny other examination, 
is essential to your boy’s future, we can obtain it for 
him more surely, and certainly at less expense than most. 

TEN YEARS’ RE SULTS: 99% SUC CESSES. 

3 SE COVERS ALL TUITION COSTS 
A PASS IS SECURED. 

Matriculation Fee : 1§-50 guineas 
standard already attained. No extras. 

Parents can budget with certainty for their boy’s 
successful education. Compare the maximum fee 
above with the equivalent of two years’ school fees, 
Students may commence studies at any time. Boarding 
accommodation at restonable rates. 

Prospectus from : Tae Director OF COACHING, 
**WyNcoTT COLLEGE” (established 60 years), 154 
Brigstock Road, Thorntor n Heath, Cc ‘roydon, 





according to 





SCHOLARSHIPS 





pannoca ATE COL LEGE, YORKSHIRE. 


Entrance Scholarships, "value £20 wo £30 per annum, 
will be offered 2s the result of em Examination to be 
ies to be received not later 





held ia March, 1939. Entrie 
than February, 7th. F ‘ull particulars may be obtained 
from the HEAPMISTRESS’S SECRETARY 
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SCHOLARSHIPS—Continued 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH 
T, EXETER. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 
6th March, 1939, and following days. 
10 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Two of £100 and eight of £80 yearly. 
11 Special Scholarships. 5 
7 Close Local Scholarships. 
A number of College Exhibitions. : 
For particulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, University 
College, Exeter. x 
Entry forms must reach the Registrar by 11th Feb. 1939 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM GOTCH ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP 1939. IN THE FACULTY oF ARTS. 


An examination fora Frederick William Gotch 
Scholarship, value £100 per annum, will be held in the 
Spring term 1939. Further particulars may be obtained 
on application to the undersignea. 

WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


R. WILLIAMS SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 
NORTH WALES. 


Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 











HEAD-MISTRESS: 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, 
Art, Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a, 


ILLCOURT, GLENAGEARY, NEAR KINGS- 
TOWN, CO. DUBLIN 


> . 
Boarding School (only) for girls 8-17. All standard 
English Examinations. | Fine premises, 13 acres of 
ground. Highly qualified staff, resident hospital nurse. 
Fees £100-£120. 
Head-Mistresses, the Misses PALMER, late of the 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. NEAR 
ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 
Headmistress: Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A. Cantab. 
Chairman: Sir Ronald Mac.eay, G.C.M.G. 

Examinations for Junior, Senior and Music Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the nominal value from £40— 
£80 per annum from four to six years, will be held in 
March, 1939. Candidates must be under 15 on 
January 31st, 1939. Exhibitions may also be available 
for girls of ability who donot reach scholarship standard, 
Normal inclusive fee £144 per annum. For further 
particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
r\HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on the 23rd and 
a May and on 31st May and 1st June for the award 
of the following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS :— 

Three or four Open Scholarships of £100 a year, six 
of between £25, and £75 a year.—Further information 























may be obtained from the HEADMASTER. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
lF\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING}! 

_ COLLEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Muss 
Petit. Students are*trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
Ii Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 





ITERARY Typewrtg.,Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.MSS 
dts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar.LanE (C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea 


\ 
FVYPING: Ninepence per thousand.—Translations: | 
very moderateterms. All work rapidly, accurately | 
executed. — MACKSEY’s 
SERVICE, 46, Teignmouth Road, N 





SS. typed 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1 | 





GLA. 2467. | 


‘ IGHT READING and Memorising. Proved system. | 
») Ensures immediate results. Special course for 
beginners.—PENROSE, 166 Notting Hill Gate, W. 11. | 


TYPEWRITING - TRANSLATION | = 







NOT WANTED 
ON VOYAGE 











‘Just when I thought I’d be most 
useful they’ve put me in the cup- 
board; they’ve gone off in one of the 
Canadian Pacific luxury liners to 
meet the sunshine; gone where I’m 
not wanted; and whocan blame them.’ 


SPRING CRUISE by‘ Duchess of Atholl’. 
Calling at Madeira, Casablanca, Lisbon. From 
Liverpool, March 31. 11 Days from 19 Guineas: 
EASTER CRUISE by ‘Empress of Australia’. 
Calling at Algiers, Catania, Naples, Monaco, 
Lisbon. From Southampton, April 6. 16 Days 
from 27 Guineas. 





For further information and reservations apply 
your local agent or Canadian Pacific, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2, 103 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3, and at all principal cities. 








FOR SALE 





A* EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY occurs to 
£X_ secure a most fascinating Residence at Letchworth 
Garden City. London reached in about 50 minutes. 
Erected just pre war and wonderfully solid in every 
way. Carefully planned with 2 Fine Reception Rooms, 
Offices, § Bedrooms, Bathroom, Part Central Heating. 
ALL SERVICES. Large Garage, Tennis Court, 
Rockeries, Fruit, Roses, all exceptionally attractive. 
Price severely reduced to £1,360. Apply Appointed 
Agents, GANDERS, 22, Hampstead High Street, N.W 3 
(Ham 6947). 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 
)yEADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
\ PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 

COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 








MISCELLANEOUS 
| ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—-MANAGER, Lissadell,Sligo, Irish Free State. 











FOR THE TABLE 
YEST chicken 8s. pair; large boiling fowl 6s., 7s. 
) pair; fat turkeys 12s. 6d., 15s. ea., trussed, post- 
age paid. No tariff on.—NorAH DONOGHUE, Manor 


APPY DAYS inthe Country in charming Rest 

Home. Beautiful surroudings. Distant view 

Sea. Excellent food. H. & C. most rooms. No nursing 

but medical instructions observed. Prices from £2 §3s.— 
Apply MATRON, The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING fojy 












—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a 


BE LGRAVE CLUB LTD.(96 Belgrave Road, $y 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly ew i 












4 DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL 
Crescent. Tgms.‘‘Melcrest”’ Edinburgh. Tela 













EFRESH YOURSELVES in English 





Quay 





List (3d. post free) of 18 
OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT Housg 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp. St. GEORGE’s House, 193 Rig 
STREET, W.1. 


Ask for Descriptive 
and H 











pO yptcng ean Brighton. GLENDOWER, fir. 
guest house. Tel. : Rottingdean 9552, 











\OUTHSEA.—SOLENT priv. Hotel, South Pans 
facing sea, fascinating views ships.—Brochup. 











dee“ 4 SEASCAPE HOTEL. — Beays 
situated; central position ; established 29 y 
Southern aspect with full view of Torbay, 
reputation for good English fare has always be, 
noted feature. Individual diets studied. Hot and, 
water; radiators, gas or electric fires; central hex 
throughout; lounges sunny and well heated; , 
fortable beds. Hard tennis court, croquet, mini 
golf course, games’ room, garage, private par 
gardens. Reduced Winter terms. Summer t 
from 3} gns.—Resident Director : Mrs. Harrisoy, 
W ARWICK CLUB LTD..,21 St.George’s $q,,$¥ 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only 5 § 

or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or EN 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 

































BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE., 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIM 
HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primross Vat, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & @ 

LINKS. 





KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths)-LOCH RANNQ 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—-LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W,7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PeERwick Bay &li 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTH 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL cou 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Ho 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN wY 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.)—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLE&. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 

—ROSLYN HALL. 





UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 
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